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TO 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT, 

&c., &c. 

Dbab Lo&d T)v^3&y 

lur availing myself of your kind permission to 
dedicate the following Tale to your Grace, I must claim 
the greatest possible indulgence for the many imperfec- 
tions both of style and composition, "with which I am 
fully aware its pages abound. I have no pretensions to 
a literary character, and, as your Grace is well aware, 
would much rather handle the horn than the pen ; but, 
as the former occupation is now denied me, the latter 
^s adopted in its place, to beguile the tedium vitce, or 
idle hours, which would otherwise pass heavily away, 
lacking the exciting employment of my earlier years. 
Although bom and bred a true son of Nimrod, my 
ideas, like his, have not been solely occupied with the 
chase ; but human as well as animal nature has been 
my study. Leaving for awhile the exhilarating scenes 
of sporting life, I have now ventured upon a more ha- 
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zardoas, though not less interesting theme — the deline- 
ation of haman characters, (such, at least, as have come 
under my own observation,) which, although wanting 
the skilful finishing touches of an accomplished artist, 
are strictly original. Deprecating the criticism of the 
world, which I have no wish to provoke, and feeling 
secure of your Grace's kind condonation for its nume- 
rous faults, I submit this crude, unvarnished tale to 
your highly esteemed patronage and perusal, in the 
ho^ that it mirttend to amuse a leisure hour, when 
your Grace may be relieved from tl^e many duties and 
avocations which your high position entails upon your 
time. To your Grace's grandfather and the late la- 
mented Duke, I have been indebted for many acts of 
kindness and consideration ; and to yourself, my grate- 
ful thanks are now due, for lending your friendly 
assistance in launching me on this novel sphere of 
action; and feeling assured that any success which 
may attend the publication of this Work, must be at- 
tributed chiefly, if not entirely, to the prestige of your 
Grace's high name, rather than to any intrinsic merits 
of its own, :' 

I have the honour to remain. 
Dear Lord Duke, 

Most faithfully yours, 

THE AUTHOR. 
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CHAPTER I. 

It was a beautiful autumnal evening, about 
the middle of October, in the year 18 — . The 
last rays of the setting sun were yet Ungering 
on the bronzed leaves of the beech woods, on 
the opposite hill-side, when two youths might 
be seen sauntering arm-in-arm down the avenue 
leading from the old Manor House of Willsbur}^ 
to the outskirts of the village. — ^The evening 
was delightfully calm, and all nature quietly 
sinking into repose. The birds were stiD among 
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the trees, save the shrill notes of the robin, 
which, hopping to and fro on the gravel walk, 
seemed anxious to invite the attention of the 
passer-by.— A gentle ripple played over the 
lake, whose slightly excited waves broke at 
intervals, in dull and sullen sound upon its 
banks. The chop of some large trout might be 
distinctly heard, as he rose to the surface of 
the water, to seize his winged prey ; and the 
tinkle of the sheep-bell on the distant hill, 
served alone to break the stillness that reigned 
around. 

It was the season of the year betokening 
the gradual decay of vegetable nature, too 
clearly exhibited in the changed and still chang- 
ing hues of the foliage of the trees, which was 
gently and almost imperceptibly stealing their 
beauties away, like the gradual decline of man- 
hood's prime, sinking by slow degrees into 
withered old age. 

From the beautiful works of the vegetable 
world, let us now turn to that still more beau- 
tiful and mysterious creation — Man — that mas- 
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terpiece of our Almighty Creator. — "For in 
the image of God created he man." — ^Before us 
are seen two children of our fallen race ; like 
their first parents in the garden of Eden, as yet 
walking in innocency and peace ; their young 
hearts as yet imtutored in the knowledge of 
crime, — as yet untried in the furnace of temp- 
tation, from which so little real gold comes 
forth. The elder of these youths had just 
entered his nineteenth year, the other might be 
about two years his junior. 

Robert and Henry Howard were the sons of 
gentlemen of old family, and large landed 
property, in the West of England, 'and, at the 
time I ' have just introduced them to ray 
readers, residing in the village of Willsbury, 
in one of the Midland counties, with a 
clergyman, to finish their education for the uni- 
versity. 

Their tutor, who was also the pastor of the 
village, was one of the old orthodox school, and 
a man of the most upright and honourable ideas. 
He was not only deeply versed in classical, as weHl 

B 2 
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as mathematical lore, but well read in modem 
literature. His natural talents were also displayed 
in various mechanical arts, excelling in every 
thing he undertook. He was a capital shot, 
when a few leisure hours were allowed him for 
recreation in the field, and a most expert and 
finished angler ; his flies so beautifully and na- 
turally finished off, that the finny race were 
deceived by their attractive appearance ; and 
when other fly books failed, his could generally 
produce some fairy specimen, which would 
lure even the most cautious old trout to the 
surface of the stream, fi*om which he soon found 
himself most unceremoniously transferred to the 
grassy bank. Mr. Meredith possessed a kind 
and cheerful disposition, and his eye (the 
index of his mind), when in society, sparkled 
with the joyous, witty, and benevolent thoughts 
which chased each other in rapid succession 
through a heart open always to the allurements 
of refined society, but never closed to the appeal 
of the poor and distressed* In school hours, 
however, he was strict, although communicative ; 
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ever ready to give explanations, or assist in un- 
ravelling abstruse and difficult passages, and 
anxious to elicit his pupil's ideas. 

With him religion formed an integral part 
of education ; in fact, it was considered by him 
the key-stone of the building. He knew full 
well, that that was the only armour which could 
secure his pupils against the fierce attacks of pas- 
sion, or the subtle and more insidious advances 
of temptation, assuming such varied attitudes of 
assault. 

Morality is as a thin gauze-like upper vesture, 
calculated only for fine weather ; but the gar- 
ment which is to resist the pelting of the pitiless 
storm of this world's raising, must be composed 
of more firm and compact materials. Religion, 
the Religion of the Gospel, is the only safe- 
guard in times of trial, adversity, or suffering ; 
it is the sheet-anchor to the soul, sure and sted- 
fast, upon which alone the vessel can hold on, 
and ride through the gale when tossed by the 
rough tempest, or threatening waves of this 
boisterous sea of life ! In all education, religion 
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should form the ground- work ; it will last, when 
all else gives way and crumbles into ruins. 

This worthy tutor taught his pupils self- 
government and self-respect. He pointed out 
to them, that as they would soon be removed 
from under his care, to the little world of the 
universities, it was his duty to prepare them for 
this change of life. He therefore gave them 
free permission to go where they liked during 
their hours of recreation, and to visit and accept 
invitations from any of the gentlemen's families 
in the neighbourhood. 

" Remember," he would say, " you are gen- 
tlemen, the sons of gentlemen, as well as my 
pupils, take care you bring no discredit on your 
parents or your tutor." 

Treating them with confidence like this, it 
will not be surprising that his pupils regarded 
him as a friend ; and in this light it was his 
pride to be considered. 

Robert and Henry Howard had been paying 
a visit to the family at the Old Manor House* 
having been commissioned to convey an invi- 
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tation to their tutor, for a dinner party, which 
was to take place in a few days. 

Before introducmg to my readers the inmates 
of this old mansion, it may be as well to give a 
description of these two youths, now first pre- 
sented to their notice. In bodily form, they ap- 
peared to have been cast nearly in the same mould, 
being both of slight though well-proportioned 
figures, displaying in their small hands and feet 
the characteristic of high breeding. The fea- 
tures of Robert were singularly handsome ; his 
eyes dark and brilliant, his mouth small, with a 
short upper lip compressed over a set of white 
pearly teeth ; his dark brown hair (almost black) 
waved in glossy curls around his high and open 
forehead; a nose inclined to aquiline, but in 
perfect conformity with his other features, and a 
smile of inexpressible sweetness animating his 
whole expressive countenance, presented to 
the observer a face almost, if not quite, fault- 
less. 

Henry was rather more robust in frame, and 
taller than his cousin. There was nothing 
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either very peculiar or attractive in his features, 
which, though regular, were not handsome ; 
there was also a look of melancholy thoughtful- 
ness about him, save that from his dark hazel 
eyes there beamed an expression of kindness 
and benevolence. In character the two cousins 
were widely dissimilar. 

Robert was all life, gaiety, and levity, and 
his heart unsusceptible of deep impressions ; of 
excitable and hasty temper when things went 
contrary to his wishes or expectations, but soon 
relapsing again into his usual happy mood. 
Fickle and fanciful in his attachments, which 
were never with him of a deep or lasting nature, 
he resembled a butterfly continually sipping and 
flitting from flower to flower. 

The feelings of Henry were strong, though 
subdued ; yet his heart ever beat with every kind 
and generous impulse. His voice seldom gave 
utterance to the emotions passing within his 
breast, until called forth by some sudden emer- 
gency ; it was then that his countenance was lit up 
with brilliant radiance, and his words and actions 
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betokened the lofty bearings of a noble and 
high-spirited mind. He was firm and con- 
stant in his attachments; quick to forgive, 
and slow to resent injuries. 

Such is an outline of the two youths who are 
sauntering down the avenue of the Old Manor 
House, and who will, in the following pages, 
speak for themselves. 

We will now take a glance at the old Manor 
House itself, describe its outward and inward 
appearance, and see who and what was passing 
within its walls. The mansion was built in the 
Elizabethan style of architecture, of the only ma- 
terials to be had in the neighbourhood, red bricks 
and flints ; the original glare and colour of the 
former had been mellowed down by the hand 
of time, and now presented a dark and gloomy 
appearance in the outward walls. The entrance- 
hall was approached by a flight of steps ; the 
hall itself being of large dimensions, with a 
good billiard-table standing in the centre, and 
from its old oak pannelled walls hung sus- 
pended the family portraits of many generations 
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past. On the left-hand side of the entrance was 
a well-proportioned dining-room ; on the right 
the library, containing a choice selection of books, 
many of them valuable from their great anti- 
quity, as well as a large collection of modem 
authors. From the hall again, two folding doors 
gave entrance into a large and lofty saloon, fitted 
up with all the splendour and luxuries of past 
and modem inventions. From this you were 
introduced to the drawing-room, where I shall 
now in turn beg to introduce the members of 
the family to my readers. 

Lord Barnard was of a very old family, who 
could date their pedigree from the Norman con- 
quest. He had married early in life a lady of 
great beauty, as well as of high attainments, 
and had been blessed with a family of six 
children, but only one male heir to the 
family estates, who had entered the army, and 
was, when this tale commences, with his regi- 
ment. 

Lord Barnard had just passed the meridian 
of life. His high and prominent forehead gave 
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evidence of deep intellectual faculties, which had 
been eminently conspicuous in a long parlia- 
mentary career. Tall and erect in stature, his 
movements were characterized by a dignified 
and graceful deportment, with the easy and 
poUshed manners of high breeding. Although 
rather extreme in politics, he was in social life a 
staunch friend, a constant and devoted husband, 
and a fond and affectionate father. Lady Bar- 
nard was — but how shall I describe her ? No 
stroke of pen or pencil of mine can convey more 
than a faint outline of the bright and spotless 
original. She had now arrived at the prime of 
life, yet stiU retained the figure of youth. Her 
dark, lustrous eyes still sparkled with their usual 
brilliancy, and her soft, angelic countenance was 
yet unfurrowed by the hand of time. Her 
features bore the impress of a disposition and 
temper all gentleness and love, and there was 
something irresistibly attractive in the beautiful 
smfle, which was ever ready to greet both fnends 
and strangers. 

To such a mother it were needless to say, her 
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children were most fervently attached. The 
two eldest daughters had now reached the age 
of womanhood, and the third was just entering 
her seventeenth year. Of the former, the eldest, 
though smaller in figure, resembled her mother 
in her dark eyes, and soft, expressive features. 
Gentle in manners and amiable in disposition, 
she possessed a heart ever beating with generous 
and benevolent feelings, unaffected by the cold 
and selfish manners of the world. The second, 
in features closely resembled her father, with a 
tall and good figure. She possessed also a 
great share of his abilities, was mistress of 
several languages, played and sang weU, and 
although not strikingly handsome, was alto- 
gether most pleasing and attractive. Julia, the 
third, who had just emerged from the school- 
room, was in form and features one of the most 
beautiful girls ever beheld. She was rather 
above the general standard of women, but of 
exquisite symmetry ; her features were of the 
Grecian cast, with dark, lustrous eyes, and lux- 
uriant tresses of the raven hue. Her com- 
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plexion was of the brunette tint, with a rich 
colour mantling in her cheek. In manners and 
mien, graceful and fascinating ; in disposition, 
cheerful, gay, and warm-hearted. Such was 
Julia Bernard. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



In all his appointments, Lord Bernard was 
punctuality itself. Six o'clock was in those 
times the general dinner hour, and to the 
minute almost as the clock struck, and the 
last bell proclaiming the hour ceased ringing, 
the portly form of Mr. Smith, the butler, was 
seen at the drawing-room door, announcing that 
all was ready. It was an established rule of the 
house, that those who were present should im- 
mediately proceed to the dining-room, no con- 
sideration being given to late arrivals ; and this 
being thoroughly understood in the neighbour- 
hood, all the guests were generally assembled in 
the drawing-room by half-past five. A want of 
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punctuality being attended with the certain loss 
of fish and soup, induced all who esteemed a 
good dinner to arrive in good time. 

Robert and Henry Howard, with their re- 
spected tutor, were honoured with invitations 
on this occasion, to them a great one, about 
thirty guests being expected. Among the com- 
pany staying in the house, several were distin- 
guished for great abilities as public men. Of 
these. Lord Erskine and the eccentric Dr. Crow 
(the Public Orator at the University of Oxford) 
were the most conspicuous. The latter had 
walked (his usual mode of travelling) thirty 
miles the preceding day, to be present at this 
gathering, which was to conclude with a tenant's 
ball in the evening. The Doctor's researches 
were not confined to books and literature only, 
but extended to the hidden things of the earth, 
geology, mineralogy, and conchology; and to assist 
him in these explorations, he always carried in 
his pocket a small hammer, with the aid of which 
he could pry into the interior of such stones and 
pebbles as excited his curiosity, when rambling 
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through the country ; and with such specimeiis 
his capacious pockets were usually filled. At 
the dinner-table political topics were generally 
excluded, as men of all creeds were equally in- 
vited, without reference to their public opinions ; 
and, with so good an example as our host, who 
abounded in anecdotes, wit, and good humour, 
the usual stiffness of a formal dinner party soon 
wore off*, and hilarity began to circulate as fireely 
as the champagne. 

It was a true saying in the days of Horace, 
and holds good to the present, and will, I have 
no doubt, to all future generations of mankind, 
except perhaps in the Golden Age, when pro- 
bably all may become teetotallers, — 

" Aperit vera precordia Bacchus.** 

The usual topics of the weather and season 
were discussed, amongst strangers a preliminary 
introduction to other subjects. 

The Reverend Tutor, who had been placed 
next to Miss Tancred, a gay and lively girl of 
eighteen, then staying with the family, was 
questioned with rather more levity than he 
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thought consistent with his dignity, as to his 
late sport, with his dog and gun, and catechized 
upon sporting subjects generally. His short, 
though polite answers, only determined this 
mischievous girl to persevere in her attacks. 

" Why, you appear ashamed of your pursuits, 
Mr. Meredith." 

" Were they really my pursuits, I should be 
so; but they form with me only occasional 
recreation. My pursuits and avocations usually 
lie in a very different direction." 

" Then, you think a clergyman should not be 
a regular sportsman ?" 

"Most certainly he shoidd not; although I 
see no hai*m in his occasionally taking a stroll 
with his dog and gun, more for exercise, per- 
haps, than the love of sport." 

"And if there is no perhaps in the case," 
inquired Miss Tancred, archly, " what then ? 
He must get a dispensation from his Bishop, I 
suppose. But, as to angling, I conclude there 
can be no harm in that; and if we are to 
believe all a certain old Isaac Walton writes 
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on the subject, it must be the most innocent 
of all amusements, and perhaps the fish like 
to be played with as well. A sharp hook in 
one's lip must be a very delightful sensation, I 
should think." 

" My dear young lady, do not be too severe 
upon us poor lords of the creation. In all things 
we offend continually ; but let me remind you, 
which you are not perhaps aware of, (laying an 
emphasis on the word perhaps,) that the lips 
of a fish do not in the least resemble the lips of 
a young lady, either in appearance or sensibility. 
The hook we insert in a trout's leathern mouth 
causes him trifling pain, in comparison with the 
sharp arrows implanted in our soft hearts, by 
the pouting of those pretty lips." 

" Oh ! very soft indeed you gentlemen all are 
in your hearts ; but I have an idea that your 
heads are much softer." 

"Oh, fie! Miss Tancred." 

" Well, who ever hears of a man breaking his 
heart, now-a-days ?" 

"Or a young lady either," replied Mr. Meredith. 
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"They have too much sense. — Well, Mr. 

Meredith, 6 propos of this evening, we are to 

have a Tenant's Ball. Do you approve of 

dancing ?" 

" Of coiu'se I do, in moderation, or I should 

scarcely have been present." 
" You dance then, I conclude." 
"Your conclusion is premature. I do not 

dance myself, although I derive pleasure from 

seeing young people enjoy themselves." 
" Well, will you dance with me to-night ?" 
" And make myself a butt for you to laugh 

at ? No, I must decline, although I admit the 

temptation is a great one." 
" Well, only one quadrille ?" 
" Nay, my fair Eve, it must not be." 
" Only one turn then, in a waltz." 
" Horror of horrors ! it would drive me crazy. 

You do not seriously mean to say that you are 

a waltzer ?" 

" Well, what if I am ?" 

The countenance of the kind-hearted tutor 

underwent a sudden change, and he looked 

c 2 
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with a melancholy air upon his fair compa- 
nion. 

" I read your conclusion," she said, " in your 
eyes. I am fallen in your estimation. Is it 
not so ?" 

Mr. Meredith was silent. 

" Tell me then, at least," she said, " your ob- 
jection to waltzing ; that in fairness you are 
bound to do." 

"They may be only prejudices; but that I 
entertain strong opinions on the subject, I admit. 
The waltz is not an English dance, and it is 
productive of too much familiarity. You and 
I are not even upon those terms, although we 
have met before, to allow of the usual mode of 
greeting among acquaintances, that of shaking 
hands ; and yet you would permit me, or a perfect 
stranger, perhaps merely introduced for the occa- 
sion, to embrace you with his arm and whirl you 
round and round in the giddy circle, until I have 
seen some young ladies almost fainting in their 
partner's arms; others with their heads reclin- 
ing oii their shoulders. It is a foreign fashion, 
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and to foreigners custom may have rendered it 
innocuous ; but, our English maidens have ever 
been charactemed by reserve of manners and 
modesty of deportment, and far, far distant be 
the day, when they may be taught to think so 
lightly of ttieir own proper feelings, as to adopt 
manners and customs so much at variance with 
them." 

" Bravo ! Mr. John Bull — ^but you have not 
converted me, mind — I am no waltzer." 

" Then why ask me to join in such a dance?" 

"Merely to hear your opinions upon it; — 
mine have been decided long ago." 

A radiant smile passed over the features of 
the kind-hearted Mr. Meredith, like a bright 
ray of the rising sun bursting through the 
dark mists of an autumnal morning, and again 
lit up his expressive countenance. 

Old Dr. Crow had been delving deep below, 
and had fished up an unfortunate toad, which 
was found encased in a block of stone many 
feet below the surface of the earth, in some 
quarry near Oxford. He had been discussing 
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with another learned Theban, or Naturalist, the 
probabilities of how and when the said toad had 
obtained admission into its stony chamb^ ; and 
after various opinions had been given on both 
sides, and all kinds of conjectures hazarded upon 
the subject, the conclusion was finally come to, 
that the said toad had become imbedded in a 
calcareous substance of day and sand, when a 
tadpole, about the date of the deluge, and that 
this said tadpole and this said substance had been 
growing on together ever since, until one had 
become a toad and the other a block of granite ! 

An aged colonel was rehearsing over again 
some of his exploits in the Peninsular War, his 
hair-breadth escapes in battle, and his almost 
miraculous preservation from a musket-ball on 
the plains of Waterloo, from the mischievous 
effects of which a large silver huntingwatch 
had saved him, which the ball had struck, and 
become there firmly imbedded. 

With various discourse the dinner-hour passed 

pleasantly and cheerfully, and the dessert had 
now been placed on the table. At the bottonii 
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next to Lord Barnard, sat a Mr, Goodenough, a 
tall, stout-built man of about fifty. He was 
neither ^A nor fowl; that is, neither exactly 
a gentleman nor a farmer, but a compound of 
both. Living in a sequestered part of the 
country, where the seats of country gentlemen 
seldom met the view of passing travellers, he 
had, from his business-Hke habits and thorough 
acquaintance with all rural and parochial mat- 
ters, been raised to a seat on the bench of magis- 
trates. Although a most useful member of 
society, he was not calculated to shine in polite 
circles, and far fi'om being a lady's man (to 
which, to do him justice, he was himself per- 
fectly aware he had no pretensions), he generally 
avoided their society. 

With his cheerful and good-humoured host, 
however, he soon found himself at ease, and he 
was entertaining him with a long rigmarole story 
of some eccentric old farmer who lived in his 
neighbourhood, and was lately deceased. The 
narration of this story proceeded pari passu^ 
with the cracking and grinding of a large quan- 
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tity of fine filberts with which he had piled up 
his plate. While this process was going on, his 
articulation was anything but distinct, his cheeks 
resembling those of a certain blue-nosed tailless 
baboon, which probably some of my readers 
may recollect to have seen in the Zoological 
Gardens, stowing away, with inconceivable dis- 
patch, apples, cakes, and nuts in his capacious 
maw, and still looking out for more, much to the 
surprise of the donors. This mumbling, grum- 
bling noise (for conversation it cannot be called), 
continued as long as the filberts lasted ; when his 
mouth being cleared out for another demand 
upon the dish, which had been slyly removed by 
Robert Howard to a situation in nearer proximity 
to his own plate (being himself much addicted 
to the pleasant amusement of nut-cracking also), 
gave him the opportunity of finishing his story 
after the following fashion : 

" And so, my lord, you see, as I was telling 
you about this queer old fish, Farmer Giles, he 
was about the rummest old Turk I ever met 
with ; he liv^ there all by himself in that lonely 
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farm-house, with his old hag of a housekeeper — 
wouldn't have any of his neveys or nieces to 
come and see him, for fear of their eating up 
his grub." 

At this particular part of the story, conversa- 
tion had by some unaccountable accident (as it 
will so happen sometimes) come to a dead halt 
all round the table ; there was, in fact, a mo- 
mentary silence when these words struck the 
ears of all assembled, and Robert Howard, ever 
ready for mischief and fun, began to titter; 
another followed, and another. Laughing, like 
yawning, is catching ; Lord ^ Barnard could 
scarcely resist it, and added, "Capital joke, 
Goodenough, by Jove !" 

" I can't see it, my lord," replied the perti- 
nacious and obtuse Goodenough ; " and I'll be 
bound the old boy didn't see any fun in it, 
either." 

Boars of laughtw now issued from nearly all 
the male portion of the guests, and the ladies 
were obliged to apply their . handkerchiefs to 
their mouths. Dr. Crowe and the aged colonel 
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alone possessed their gravity, and tried^ by their 
severe looks, to restore order, but without avail. 
The mischievous Robert was resolved to keep 
the ball going, and at every pause rekindled the 
flame by his shrill cachinnations, until Lady Bar- 
nard, witnessing the distressed state of some of 
the ladies, made a precipitate retreat from the 
dining-room. 
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CHAPTER III. 



After the retreat of the ladies, Goodenough, 
with half-a-dozen votaries of Bacchus, settled 
themselves down in close proximity to Lord 
Barnard, fully intent on dispatching a bottle of 
claret at least per head at their ease, and to 
enjoy without interruption the usual amoimt of 
after-dinner jocularity. The more youthful and 
aged part of the company, who preferred the 
society of the softer sex, gradually disappeared 
from their seats, leaving Lord Barnard closely 
besieged by Goodenough and a few staunch 
supporters, to whom all hints of joining the 
ladies were as music to the deaf adder. Lord 
Barnard at last began almost to lose his usual 
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serenity of temper with these seemingly-deter- 
mined fixtures, saying he was sorry to disturb 
them, but that the room would be wanted 
for laying out the supper. Goodenough capi- 
tulated upon the condition of one more bottle of 
claret, which was accordingly ordered. 

By this time the company had nearly all as- 
sembled in the drawing-rooms and saloon, which 
were thrown open on this occasion and brilliantly 
lighted up; and after refreshments had been 
handed round, an adjournment was made to 
the hall, which was gaily decorated as a ball- 
room, and the old oak floor enlivened with vari- 
ous devices in chalk. 

The tenantry, who had in the meanwhile 
been amply refreshed in the housekeeper's-room, 
were now ushered in at the side door by the 
portly butler, and several of them presented to 
the lady of the mansion, to whom, although per- 
sonally strangers, their names were familiar; 
and by the kind and affable manners of their 
highly-respected hostess, they soon found them- 
selves considerably relieved from the gaucherie 
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and embarrassment consequent upon this their 
first introduction to polite society. 

The best available band having been engaged 
from a neighbouring large market town, now 
struck up the lively air of " St. Patrick*s Day in 
the Morning;" upon which the usual prelimi- 
naries of bowing and scraping on the introduc- 
tion of partners commenced, and the entire 
length of the old hall jvas quickly occupied by 
vis'Ct'Vis for the first country dance, Lord Bar- 
nard leading off with a buxom farmer's wife of 
about his own age. Several young gentlemen, 
who had come fidly prepared to make them- 
selves as agreeable as possible to the fair ladies 
of the mansion, were not a little disappointed 
at being refiised the honour of their hands, 
which were bestowed upon the tenants for 
the first dance; but this being a tenants' 
ball, such an arrangement was of course most 
fitting. 

Robert Howard, who had been perfectly fasci- 
nated by the dazzling beauty of Julia, and had 
seized the earliest opportunity of trying to engage 
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her for the first dance, was not a little chagrined 
at the failure of this his maiden suit. 

" Why, Miss Julia," exclaimed he, rather pet- 
tishly, " do you prefer dancing with that young 
boor to me ?'' 

" I suppose, sir, I may choose my partners 
without consulting you first ?" 

" Oh ! undoubtedly," replied Robert, with the 
most profound bow; "joxmg ladies are privi- 
leged to exhibit their penchant or caprice in 
any manner they please." 

" And school-boys their impertinence, I con- 
clude> if I am to judge by you." 

Robert was exceedingly nettled by this retort, 
and drawing himself haughtily up, exclaimed, 
" I shall not be a schoolboy much longer," and 
tiu'ned hastily off to seek another partner. Not 
being troubled with mauvaise hontCy our youth- 
fid Adonis soon obtained the hand of one of 
the prettiest girls in the room, without the aid 
of a formal introduction, with whom he quickly 
returned, occupying the place of next couple to 
the offended Julia. 
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Young Howard, all life and animation, his 
handsome countenance lit up with unusual 
brilliancy, and with the settled resolution of 
making himself more than usually agreeable to 
his fair companion, presented a strong contrast 
to Julia's sombre and abashed partner, who 
stood mute and almost trembling by his side. 
During the intervals of the dance, Robert crossed 
over, chatting and laughing with his partner, at 
the grotesque appearance of the young bear, as 
he called him, on the other side, his remarks 
being purposely loud enough to be overheard by 
the fair Julia, who, although exceedingly mor- 
tified, yet bore it all with apparent good 
humour. 

The contre danse being over, a quadrille was 
next called for, in which the company became 
more select, and a finer opportunity presented 
itself for Robert to display his graceful move- 
ments as a well-practised dancer ; and it must be 
confessed many beautiful eyes were attracted 
towards his performances and handsome person, 
of which he appeared totally unconscious in the 
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excitement of the dance and music. There 
being an undue preponderance of gentlemen 
over ladies, Harry Howard had, with his usual 
retiring habits, taken his seat close to an old 
farmer, whose acquaintance he had made on a 
shooting excursion. The quadrille being ended, 
a waltz was next played, and a few couples only 
appeared in the magic circle. 

" Well, Farmer Sampson," exclaimed Harry, 
" how do you like that sort of dancing ?" 

" Not much after my notion of doing things, 
sir, although it may suit you gentlefolks. I don't 
like it, sir, at all — can't abide the sight of it. 
Them Frenchified manners don't suit my hu- 
mour. All very well for the Mounseers t'other 
side of the water ; but dang it all ! to see our 
young ladies pulled and hauled about in that 
'ere fashion — 'tis not right, young gentleman, 
sorry old Thomas Sampson should be obliged to 
say so — ^but it is not right, sir, and that's the 
long and short of the matter, if I was to 
offend her ladyship by saying so. I can't help 
it, I do not like to see it, and won't — there !" 
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" I quite agree with you, Mr. Sampson, nei- 
ther do I approve of it." 

"You don't ? — ^you be'ant in earnest, though ?'* 

"I am, Farmer — from my heart I detest 
waltzing." 

" You do — then give us your hand, young 
gentleman, Tm glad to hear you say that — and 
now, if you'll help an old man, who's a cripple, 
to toddle away from the sight of more of this, 
you'll be doing me a great favour. I be as hot 
as if I'd been threshing an hour in our bam 
with Job Williams, and want summat to cool 
me a little. I say, young gentleman, can you 
tell me how I can get a draught of Mr. Smith's 
home brewed ? the stuff in those little glasses 
don't suit my stomach. I want to have a pull 
at a quart cup of good October." 

" And so you shall. Farmer ; come along — I 
know the road." 

The old man, leaning on the arm of his slight 
companion, was now wending his way slowly 
through the crowd, and in passing near where 
Lady Barnard was sitting, her attention was 
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directed towards the pair, when catching the 
eye of Harry Howard, she beckoned them to 
approach. 

" Her Ladyship wishes to speak to you," 
whispered Henry Howard, " and we must pay 
our respects to her in passing." 

As the venerable old man approached her. 
Lady Barnard, although herself an invalid, and 
unable to walk without assistance, partly rose 
from the cushion on which she was reclining, 
and tendering her hand, kindly greeted her 
patriarchal tenant. 

" Well, my worthy old friend, I am so glad 
to see you have been able to attend this little 
dance of ours, and I hope you have been en- 
tertained." 

" Thank you, kindly, my Leddy, I am but a 
poor old cripple still, as you may see ; but this 
night the music and all do cheer me up, and I 
feel the better for it already." 

" I am delighted to hear you say so ; you 
must make yourself at home, and ask for what 
you want." 
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" Thank you, my Leddy, for all your kind- 
nesses." 

On saying which, he was dragged away by 
Harry to a side door, which communicated by 
a back passage with the dining room, where a 
most substantial supper had been laid out. 

" Odds bobbs ! " exclaimed old Samson, on 
witnessing this goodly display of creature com- 
forts, " why, here's a Lord Mayor's feast, all the 
world over ; we mau'n't touch them fine things, 
though, before the great folks have had their 
turn first." 

" Nonsense, my old friend 1 sit you down in 
that arm chair, and think yourself at home for 
at least half an hour, as no one will interrupt 
you for that time at least, and now here goes 
for the quart of home-brewed first ; " saying 
which, Henry Howard gave a strong pull at the 
bell rope, upon which rattling summons Mr 
Smith's portly frame quickly appeared. 

" Oh, Mr. Smith, is it you ? — just the man I 
wanted to see. Mr. Samson here is longing for 
a draught of your double XX home-brewed ale." 

D 2 
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^' He shall have it, sir, in a minute. Sit 
down, Mr. Samson, and make yourself comfort- 
able, and here's a little table all to yourself," 
placing one by his side. 

" But what would my Lord say, to see me in 
his own arm chair taking such liberties ? " 

" Just this, Mr. Samson. ' Smith,' he would 
say, * you have done right, make every one as 
happy as you can.' That's my Lord's humour, 
and you ought to know him by this time as 
well as myself, Mr. Samson." 

Leaving the old farmer to the enjoyment of 
his tankard of ale and a slice or two of cold 
beef, we may peep into the ball-room again. 

Robert Howard and his chum, Dick Darel, 
are scanning the movements of the waltzers, 
when Dick, espying his tutor's better half sitting 
down, suddenly exclaimed, " By Jove ! Bob, 
I'll go and ask her to have a turn, she looks so 
handsome to-night." 

" And get a broken head for your pains, Dick." 

" How so ?" 

" Why I heard Meredith say, just now, if his 
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wife was to suffer herself to be whirled about ia 
that fashion, he would cut her legs off, and 
break the head of any puppy who should be her 
partner." 

" Oh, well, I'm glad you told me how the 
wind sits in that quarter, ril have a shy at 
that girl in the pink dress, then, instead ; so 
come along, Bob, and get a partner." 

" No ; Fm tired of dancing, and disgusted — " 

" Eh ? what's the matter, Bob ? you tired of 
dancing — come, that won't do. But tell me, 
what's put you out of sorts — honour bright, I 
won't peach." 

" Well, then, I've made a fool of myself, 
and quarrelled with the prettiest girl in the 
room, who is now dancing with that longlegged 
fellow in uniform. Confound him ! I'll pick 
a quarrel with that fellow, and have him 
out." 

" And be expelled the school just as you are 
ready for Oxford — that would be making a 
pretty hash of it. No, no. Bob, that cock must 
not fight with you at any rate ; but seriously, 
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you can't be in love again already — what's be- 
come of Mary Brown ? " 

" Mary Brown be hanged ! she is only fit to 
be lady's maid to that angel before you." 

" Ah, Bob ! the old story, I suppose. * I've 
danced and I've prattled with fifty fair maids,' 
and kissed them as oft " 

" Stop that nonsense, Dick ; I'm not in the 
humour now for foolery." 

" Oh, very well, a desperate fit I see — but of 
course it's reciprocal ? Well, now to set things 
straight, I'll go and ask her for the next quad- 
rille, and speak a good word for you." 

" No, Dick, that won't do for me ; a friend 
in need may be a friend indeed ; but there is 
another old saying, equally true, ' Two of a 
trade never agree ;' and it's more than probable 
you would be speaking two words for yourself, 
before one for me. That's my game, so no 
poaching. Keep to your pink, and leave me 
the blue. Richard's himself again — and oflF to 
the rescue. Adieu !" saying which. Bob again 
mixed in the throng. 
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" Well," soliloquized Robert, " faint heart 
never won fair lady. I have made a fool of 
myself, that's clear enough ; but the amende 
honorable miu^t be made, or my chance is out." 

The waltzers now ceased, and the fair Julia 
was conducted to her seat by her gallant part- 
ner, whose bow having been made, an opening 
presented itself to the crest-fallen Robert. 
Sobered, though not abashed, he again ap- 
proached his lady-love, and in the most quiet 
and gentlemanly manner, requested the honour 
of her hand for the next dance. 

" For that I am engaged, Mr. Howard." 

" Will you allow me, then, to request the 
same favour for the following one ?" 

" For that also I am engaged." 

The blood rushed like lightning to the tem- 
ples of Robert Howard, suffusing his forehead 
with a crimson hue, and for a moment he stood 
motionless, struck mute with confusion at 
what he thought nothing less than an intended 
insult^ a death-blow to his most sanguine hopes. 
Soon, however, his natural hauteur resumed its 
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ascendency, even in spite of other conflicting 
emotions, and bowing, he sadly replied — 

" I am justly punished ;" and was moving 
slowly away, when the beautiful, though offended 
girl, with a true woman's feelings, pitying the 
desponding look of her retreating admirer, sud- 
denly exclaimed, 

" Stay, Mr. Howard, I have made a mistake ; 
I am engaged for the next quadrille, but should 
a country dance be called instead, I have no 
partner for that." 

The animated smile which as suddenly lit up 
his handsome features, must have repaid her for 
this kind concession. His hand was almost in- 
voluntarily held out, and gently pressed by hers. 
It was the impulse of the moment only, of two 
young and fervent hearts almost unconscious of 
the action. 

" A thousand thanks !" he exclaimed, in rap- 
ture ; " then you do forgive me for my rudeness ?" 

At this moment a quadrille tune struck up, 
and as quickly struck down the spirits of Ro- 
bert Howard. His fair Julia was led off on 
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another's arm. It was enough, however, she 
had forgiven him. 

Love has been portrayed as a passion. It 
may be so in its general acceptation — but first- 
love is of a much more exalted nature — a hea- 
ven-bom and holy instinct, implanted in the 
hearts of our first parents, as God's precious 
gift, when walking in innocence in the garden of 
Eden. It is pure almost as the love of angels, 
without any mixture of the grosser compounds 
of mortality. The object of our first affections 
may be sometimes invested with ideal perfec- 
tions by the fond imagination of the worshipper, 
before which our otherwise keen perceptions are 
darkened. We sit entranced, enthralled before 
this image of our own creation, and our fancy is 
raised in proportion, and partakes of a loftier 
flight, uncontaminated by the grosser feelings of 
passion. What then, it may be asked, are the 
beauties of mind and person in the female cha- 
racter all ideal ? — Assuredly not. Perfection 
cannot be attained by human nature, but the 
nearest approach to it is found in woman. Man 
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will betray his friend, or his own mother's son, 
and leave him to perish, uncared for and un- 
assisted — but what will not woman do and dare 
for those she loves ? Selfishness is to her un- 
known. In health and prosperity, man's cheer- 
ful companion ; in adversity, his stedfast friend ; 
in sorrow and sickness, his comforter ; in dis- 
grace even, and death, his unflinching supporter. 
Such is the love of woman ! 

Robert Howard had never beheld any one half 
so captivating as Julia Barnard, and his whole 
thoughts and feelings were at once concentrated 
in ardent and uncontrolled admiration of heT 
siu^assing beauty. His eyes followed her me- 
chanically wherever she moved, with a pang of 
intense jealousy for every smile bestowed upon 
her more fortunate partner; and whilst thus 
occupied, Henry Howard approached him, say- 
ing— 

" Why are you not dancing, Robert ? " 
Without diverting his attention, he replied, 
" I may ask you the same question, and what 
is your answer ? " 
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" A very simple one — I cannot get a partner ; 
all are engaged two or three deep ; in fact, I 
consider schoolboys at a discount to-night, when 
there are so many young men, and two to one 
in proportion to the ladies." 

" Well, then^ I suppose one answer will do 
for both." 

" Why, not exactly, as you are such a favour- 
ite with the fair sex, and generally find partners." 

It is needless to repeat more of the sayings and 
doings at the tenants' ball, which was kept up 
with great spirit until the grey dawn appeared 
in the east, when all departed well pleased with 
their night's entertainment. 

On the afternoon of the same day, Robert 
and Henry made their call at the Manor House, 
to enquire after the welfare of the ladies. They 
were at once admitted to pay their respects to 
Lady Barnard, with whom they had become 
great favoiuites, and had received carte blanche 
to dine at the Manor House whenever they 
could obtain the consent of their tutor. From 
this time an intimacy sprung up between the 
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young people, and the two youths became as 
familiarized in this amiable family as in their 
own home. The attentions of Robert to the 
fair Julia did not escape the notice of Lady 
Barnard, neither did she disapprove of them, 
as he had by his winning manners and hand- 
some person ingratiated himself completely in 
her favour. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The period for Robert and Henry leaving the 
roof of their kind-hearted tutor having now 
arrived, they paid their last melancholy adieus 
to the feir inmates of the old Manor House, 
and set off for Oxford. The night before their 
departure, however, Robert taxed his poetic fancy 
in composing a farewell address to his lady-love, 
vowing eternal constancy, &c. &c., depositing 
the letter on a small table which stood in the 
arbour of the garden, the favourite resort of his 
beloved. 

No power of the magician's wand can cause 
a greater metamorphosis than that effected by 
the stroke of the pen, which transforms a school- 
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boy into a man, by enrolling his name on the 
books of Alma Mater. Arrayed in the aca- 
demical cap and gown, the young novitiate 
feels, or rather fancies himself, at once a being 
of some importance, and assumes the air and 
dignified deportment of the man. Boyish pas- 
times are laid aside, and a restraint imposed 
upon his actions and feelings, which at first sits 
awkwardly ; but habit soon reconciles him to 
the change. That change, however, is greater 
in appearance than in reality. The passions, 
disposition, and feelings of the boy, still retain 
their hold over the man, although checked and 
disguised before the public eye, which he now 
believes fixed upon him. The first lesson in 
deception has been taught, and the natural 
impulse of the heart, whether for good or evil, 
must be suppressed or restrained. 

There cannot be a greater contrast than that 
apparent to every careful observer, in the bois- 
terous, cheerful, and light-hearted buoyancy of 
spirits, the general characteristics of a school- 
boy, and the quiet, stiff, and formal demeanour 
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of the Oxford man. At school, boys quickly 
become acquainted with each other in a very un- 
ceremonious manner ; but the case is reversed at 
college. There, a formal introduction is indis- 
pensable. Men meet in chapel, at lectures, and 
at the dinner-table, without a word being ex- 
changed between those occupying adjacent 
seats ; and this reserve will continue for weeks, 
months, and even years, without any acquaint- 
ance springing up, as it does in common life. 

There is a story told of an Oxford man, who, 
standing on the bank of the Isis, whilst another 
was struggling in the river, was heard to 
exclaim, — " Oh ! I wish I had been introduced 
to that fellow ; I could have saved his life." 
The picture may be a little overcharged, but it 
bears a very strong resemblance to original life 
at Oxford. Much has been said and written 
lately, both for and against the system of super- 
vision and fagging exercised in public schools by 
senior boys over their juniors, and it may not 
therefore be out of place to relate the results of 
my own experience in such matters. 
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At ten years of age, I was sent to a large, 
though not what is called generally, a public 
school. It was, however, conducted precisely 
upon the same principles. There were two 
head masters and an usher ; and the elder boys 
of the first form were deputed to superintend 
the juniors. Fagging, although not permitted, 
was nevertheless carried on to a great extent ; 
but certainly without the knowledge, much less 
the sanction of the masters : in fact, the system 
was so well organised, and the penalties attached 
to telling out of school so severe, that I never 
knew an instance of one boy betraying another, 
even his most merciless tormentor. 

Upon entering the school, my fate was to be 

handed over to the tender mercies of one of the 
greatest brutes and tyrants that ever disgraced 
the human form. His disposition was perfectly 
fiend-like, taking the greatest delight in witness- 
ing the pain he could inflict upon his unhappy 
fag, and absolutely gloating over his cries. As 
a sample of his cruelty, I may mention one or 

two little punishments, which afforded him in- 
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effabl'* p-oajure. One was, to whip me along, 
on the sharp flinty road behind the church 
(where we were screened from view), upon my 
bare feet, until the blood spirted out. If I ven- 
tured to cry out, he would then seize me by the 
throat with both his hands, and tighten his hold, 
until I fell nearly suffocated on the ground. 
Another favourite amusement was to hammer 
nle on what is called " the funny bone " of my 
elbow, until my arm became paralyzed. There 
was also one other torture, too horrible to men- 
tion, to which I was occasionally subjected, the 
pain of which was so intense that I famted. 
These cruelties were inflicted, be it remembered, 
not as a punishment for any fault, or on account 
of disobedience to his orders, but simply to 
gratify his refined taste for cruelty. 

The punishment awarded to other little boys, 
who had the ill luck to fall under the displeasure 
of this monster, were of a similar character. 
There was on the south side of the churchyard 
a large tomb, the cover of which being of one 
single slab, had been made to move aside ; and 
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into this dungeon I have seen a helpless little 
boy thrown, notwithstanding all his imploring 
looks and cries for mercy, and the slab pushed 
back again to its place, a small aperture only 
being left to admit air. Another boy was sus- 
pended from some high iron railing, to which 
his arms and legs were tied by pieces of rope, 
with a cord also round his neck, and in this 
situation being left, he would most assuredly 
have been strangled but for the fortunate arrival 
of the usher on the spot, who cut him down just 
in time, as he had already become black in the 
face; but nothing would induce this boy to 
divulge the name of his persecutor. 

It is needless to recount other acts of cruelty 
inflicted by this brute, who being of very demure 
coimtenance, and exceedingly clever at his les- 
sons, was a great favourite of all the masters, 
who little dreamt of his savage propensities. 
To the great joy of all the little boys, their tor- 
mentor was removed to Oxford, where he was 
no less distinguished for his talents than for his 
vicious course of life. 
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At a large wine party in his college, having 
had the audacity to propose a most blasphemous 
toast, he was by universal acclamation seized 
and thrown out of the window on the grass-plot 
below ; and the last intelligence received of this 
mauvais sujet was, that after leaving the uni- 
versity h6 had settled in London, and rapidly 
descending from bad to worse, was at last chosen 
president of a conclave of pickpockets, who held 
their rendezvous in a low, underground cellar, 
where the knives and forks were chained to 
the table. How true is the saying, "/aciVw 
descensus averni" 

It was my good fortune, after the departure 
of my persecutor, to become the slave of one 
exactly the opposite in character to my first 
master. He was good-tempered and kind- 
hearted, rewarding me plentifully with cakes, 
tarts, and money also, for my services, which 
were of a much more agreeable nature, although 
attended with considerable risk. Charles Love- 
bourne was between nineteen and twenty years 

of age, a fine-looking, handsome young fellow, 
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a great favourite with the fair sex, and at this 
time engaged in carrying on a liaison with a 
very pretty school-girl, whose play-grounds ad- 
joined ours. 

My chief employment consisted in carrying 
billets doux between the lovers; and when 
appointments were made for their meeting, mine 
was the office to act as sentinel, and give notice 
of the approach of any intruder. This, at cer- 
tain times, was a very hazardous business, when 
their assignations happened to be made out of 
school bounds, where, if caught, a flogging cer^ 
tainly awaited me. Their most favourite place 
of meeting, however, was in an arbour at the 
bottom of the garden, over which hung the 
boughs of a large pear-tree ; and here, perched 
up aloft in the fork of the tree, as soon as the 
shades of evening began to fall, was it my privi- 
lege to keep watch over the beauties below — no 
very enviable situation, when a cold east wind 
was blowing in my teeth. Almost every situa- 
tion has, however, some recommendation, — so 
had mine. Being under the protection of the 
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senior boy in the school, no other dare fag or 
even touch nie, so jealous was my master of his 
slave ; neither were there wanting my best en- 
deavours to please both him and his fair mistress 
also, for which I was handsomely rewarded in 
more ways than one. 

But the life I then led was an unnatural one 
for a boy of my Vige. When school hours were 
over I could not join in the usual routine of the 
school-boy games, such as cricket, football, fives, 
&c. ; for indulging in such pastimes an oppor- 
tunity was very seldom presented to me, em- 
ployment of a very different kind being provided 
for my leisure hours. This fagging system was 
at last exploded by a delicate little boy who had 
been sent home very ill from the school, in 
consequence of harsh treatment by one of the^ 
seniors. This poor little fellow, when safe in 
his mother's arms, made a full confession of the 
cruel usage he had experienced, upon her pro- 
mising that he should not be sent back again. 
The consequence, of course, was, that this lady 
wrote a very full and particular account of these 
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disgraceful proceedings to the head master, who 
was not a little astonished to find, upon a 
searching examination being made into the 
matter, that such a well-organized system should 
have been carried on such a length of time in 
his own establishment, without his knowledge 
or permission. 

From that time a complete stop was put to 
such practices. The masters, being deeply in- 
terested in the weI£Ea*e of the school, exercised 
the greatest vigilance in the suppression of fag- 
ging, and the usher, during play hours, also was 
ever on the watch ; in short, a perfect Argus, 
to protect the little boys from any further op- 
pression. This Hydra-headed monster was thus 
for ever crushed in our school, which very soon 
attained the highest state of good order, and its 
character for sound education stood so high at 
the University, as to prove a passport of admit- 
tance there, without the preliminary examination 
by the tutors of the colleges. 

In these enlightened and philanthropic days, 
when imdue severity cannot be exercised with 
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impunity even towards those who have justly 
forfeited all daim to sympathy by their offences 
against the laws of their country, it is only 
reasonable to expect that a system so antago- 
nistic to our deeply-rooted love of liberty, the 
birthright of every Englishman, should meet 
with almost universal condemnation. This 
system of fagging or tyrannizing over the junior 
boys at our public schools is productive of so 
much mischief, both in a moral and physical 
point of view, that it will and must be done 
away with. It is idle to attempt to produce one 
smgle argument in its defence. 
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CHAPTER V. 



From this digression we will take up the 
thread of our narrative, and relate how it fered 
with Robert and Henry Howard upon their 
introduction into Oxford life. The coll^ at 
which they had entered, formed a very conspi- 
cuous object in the High Street, to which a 
large flight of steps descended from the first or 
outer quadrangle. This building was evidently 
of more recent erection than the inner one, 
whose dark-coloiu^ed weather-worn walls beto- 
kened great antiquity. The rooms also bore a 
very different appearance in point of height and 
dimensions, being both small and low, and some 
of those on the ground-floor little better than 
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dungeons, into which the cheering rays of the 
sun seldom, if ever, could gain admittance. 

At that time the colleges being very full, it 
was the ill luck of our two young freshmen to 
be installed in some of the most wretched apart- 
ments that could possibly have been selected to 
damp the ardour of academical pursuits. 

On a dark, dismal day in November, the 
coach at the Mitre set them down, where they 
met their fiiend in his cap and gown, and then 
marched off to college, where everything had 
been prepared by their assiduous scout or ser- 
vant for their reception, which could be procured 
firom the buttery hatch. The fare provided, 
however, was of very homely description, con- 
sisting of some little round loaves, butter, and 
two plates of cold boiled beef, with a tankard of 
ale, this being the usual allowance, or, as they 
were called in college parlance, commons. The 
rations in many of the large colleges at that 
date served out to commoners were not of a 
very extravagant order. At breakfast, two small 
penny loaves, with a pat of butter. For dinner. 
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a plate of cut meat (no joint being permitted to 
appear on a commoner's table), witb a penny loaf 
and a quart of beer; and for supper, cold meat 
again, and another little roimd loaf. Tea, sugar, 
and other luxuries, were to be provided out of 
the student's own pocket. At the High Table, 
however, where sat the Dons or Fellows in royal 
state, an aldermanic feast smoked upon the board, 
every delicacy of the season being served up for 
their entertainment, with wines of the choicest 
vintage. 

It must be conceded, that the college at which 
the two Howards had been admitted did not 
rank very high in public estimation; but the 
crowded state of others more fashionable, con- 
strained them to enter there, or remain another 
twelvemonth with their tutor ; but with a hand- 
some allowance, and an extensive acquaintance 
in other colleges, they were prepared to make 
themselves as comfortable as circumstances would 
admit of. 

Collegians have, however, a few other things 
to learn besides Latin and Greek, and at college 
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the first lessons are often taught them in do- 
mestic economy also. They must of necessity 
make their own coffee, toast their own bread, 
and boil their eggs. A scene of this sort has 
been very humourously described by the late 
Thomas Haynes Bailey, when breakfasting with 
a college acquaintance : — 

" My friend all the time was on his legs, 
Now baking the toast, now boiling the eggs ; 
From table to fire-place running about. 
Now scalding his fingers, now blaming the scout." 

To those who have just escaped from the 
restraints of school, college life is in comparison 
a life of freedom ; although here also there are 
certain rules and regulations, which must be 
compUed with. 

From the hour of seven till half-past eight in 
the morning, according to the season of the 
year, the tinkling of the college bells is heard 
throughout the University, summoning the 
students to chapel. The general breakfast hour 
is nine o'clock, after which, certain lectures 
given by the tutors of the respective colleges 
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must be attended ; each lecture lasting an hour. 
The dinner hour is about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, with which terminates the business of 
the day. An adjournment is then made to thdr 
respective rooms, where the students enjoy their 
'^ Otium cum dignitate, or sine dignitate" over 
their wine and dessert. Here the grand r^- 
unions take place, and very great displays are 
often made at these wine parties. Ices, jellies, 
and confectionary, and all the fruits of the sea- 
son, adorn the table in great profusion. In by- 
gone times, the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul continued without interruption until the 
sound of the evening bell gave notice that it 
was time to retire to the ladies, or rather the 
chapel, as the old song runs. 

" The soul of man shall leave his can, 

When he hears the mighty Tom,'* &c. — 

a name given to the large bell of Christ Chiurch, 
which always rings at nine o'clock, after which 
how, the college gates are closed for the night, 
and no egress allowed to any but out-coUege 
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men. When the front college gates are dosed, 
admission can only be obtained at the porter's 
lodge, who keeps a book, in which all the names 
of those are registered who return late to college, 
with the horn* also at which they are let in ; and 
those who are known to keep late hours are 
admonished first ; and this failing in the desired 
effect, upon a repetition of the offence, subjected 
to various pains and penalties. A fee to the 
janitor, however, has its usual effect, and a silver 
key will often unlock the door at any hour of 
the night or morning, without any entiy in the 
log. The ofi9icials, although all servants of the 
college, and holding their appointments under 
the heads of houses or fellows, seldom betray 
their young masters, from whom, independent of 
their regular pay, they receive many gratuities, 
and derive also very considerable perquisites. 

It is the business of a single servant or scout 
to wait upon several students, dean their rooms, 
make their beds, and prepare their breakfast, 
and all this is done with a precision and cderity 
almost marvellous. These men are of course 
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obliged to work early and late ; but it does not 
take more than ten minutes for an active man, 
quite aufait at his business, to lay the doth, 
light the fire, and set the room to rights, unless 
there has been a wine or supper party the pre- 
vious night. 

Those whose allowance would admit of it, 
were also permitted to keep their own servant to 
wait upon them ; but this indulgence was not 
generally approved of by the dons. Upon a 
freshman entering a college, he is, if unacquainted 
with any of the junior members, generally intro- 
duced by one of the tutors to some of his 
favourites, one or other of whom makes a point 
of inviting him to a wine party, at which a 
more general introduction takes place, and he is 
then fairly launched on college life, and left to 
form his own coterie of select friends. Upon 
the choice then made, depends very much the 
weal or woe of every man's future existence. 

In a few days, the two freshmen, as they 
were called, were invited to a large wine party 
given by a fellow-collegian, who, taken by their 
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appearance, thought to obtain credit by their 
introduction to his particular set of friends (the 
majority of whom were of the jovial order), as 
well as some benefit to himself. The host, on 
this occasion, was John Redman, already in 
ideas and practice a man of the world — facetious, 
affable, and good-humoiu^ed, with ready wit and 
tact sufficient to ensnare the unwary and blind 
the unsuspicious. Having himself only very 
limited means, just sufficient to enable him to 
complete his college education, which was to be 
the passport to his future advancement in after- 
life, he was the first to ingratiate himself into 
the good opinion of any freshman whose ac- 
quaintance he thought might be turned to some 
better account hereafter ; and having learnt that 
the young Howards were of good fortune, family, 
and connections, he resolved to secure their 
friendship, by introducing them to his own 
particular set, and giving a grand fete in honour 
of their introduction to college life. 

No Mentor could be more plausible, or appa- 
rently more solicitous about the welfare of his 
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protegees. He cautioned them about taking 
more wine than they liked (as men at that time 
were given to hard drinking), concluding with 
many similar pieces of advice on other points 
upon which they might be assailed, thus securing 
their good opinion of his friendly intentions to- 
wards them. 

This party being intended to be on a grand 
scale, invitations were accordingly sent out a 
few days previously, in anticipation of the event, 
and every preparation made to give ^cldt to it ; 
and old John Thatcher, the scout, summoned to 
a private rehearsal in Mr. Redman's sitting- 
room, the nature of which will transpire from 
the following colloquy. 

The scene opens with Mr. Redman sitting 
over the fire in a brown study ^ with his feet 
upon the fender — a knock at the door — " Come 
in," in a loud voice. 

Enter old John, bowing obsequiously. 

Redman. — " Where hast thou been, thou old 
curmudgeon, when I told you to be in my 
rooms an hour ago?" 
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" Is, sir," his usual way of pronounciDg yes. 

^' Confound you, for an old knave ! is that any 
answer to my question ? Why have you kept 
me waiting here an hour at least ?" 

" Is, SU-." 

"By Jove, IVe a mind to send you head 
foremost down stairs." 

"Is, SM-." 

" Where have you been, I say ?" 

" Mr. Smith's rooms, sir." 

" Large party, there ? " 

" Is, sir — couldn't come before, sir — Is, sir." 

" Now hold your tongue, then, and listen to 
what I say." 

" Is, sir." 

" I am going to give a large party, too, on 
Friday." 
. " Is, sir." 

" I am going to have a large wine party. 
From twenty to thirty." 

"Is, sir." 

" Now, John, mind what I am telling you. 
Everything must be done in first-rate style." 

VOL. I. F 
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" Is, sir; 

'^ Go to Jubbers, the pastrycook, and tell him 
I have some young Freshmen coming, with 
plenty of money, and I'll introduce them to him, 
if he sends me a first-rate spread. Do you 
understand?" 

" Is, sir." 

" Then to Simms, the wine merchant — same 
story, John, to send the best wine he has in his 
cellar." 

" Is, sir." 

« Now be off, and don't forget." 

John hesitating. 

*'WeU, whatisit, John?"^ 

" Plates, sir — knives and forks, sir — Is, sir." 

"Well, how many are there left?" 

" Not a dozen, sir — nearly all broken. Three 
tea-cups, and only half-a-dozen coffee-cups, and 
no saucers. Two decanters, sir, one with his 
neck cracked — all nearly smashed, sir, at that 
last wine party, by Mr. Patrick Phelan, sir, 
when he shied his cap across the table, sir — 
Is, sir." 
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"Borrow, John — ^borrow, borrow, and mind 
you borrow enough." 

" Is, sir/* — ^Exit John Thatcher on his hope- 
fal errand. 

The outlay in setting up a Freshman in 
college housekeeping amounts to a considerable 
sum when everything is ordered new from the 
different tradesmen, but after the first twelve- 
month few traces remain of the original patterns 
of either glass or crockery ware. Those, how- 
ever, who have friends at college, or have been 
otherwise let behind the scenes, pursue a differ- 
ent course, and a much more economical one, by 
buying second-hand of the scouts sufi9icient of 
these articles for their own particular use, and 
borrowing afterwards, through the same chan- 
nel, as occasion may require. 

We will draw a veil over the wine party which 
ensued, as the sayings and doings of Bacchana- 
lians are little fitted for ears polite ; suffice to say, 
that this said conclave continued its sitting until 
a very late hour, when grilled bones, anchovy 
toast, and such little stimulants, gave the finish- 

F 2 
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ing stroke to those who could still hold out, or 
hold on to the table. 

Robert Howard was one of the last to quit 
the festive scene ; and having enlivened the com- 
pany with a few choice songs, he obtained the 
approbation of his host, who pronounced him a 
capital fellow, and one of the right sort. Henry, 
seeing how matters were likely to terminate, 
absented himself as early as consistent with 
etiquette, for which he was denounced a 
spooney. 

The following day, Robert awoke with a 
splitting headache, as a matter of course, and a 
considerable quantity of soda-water was required 
to neutralize the effects of the fiery potations of 
the previous night. 

The penalty of keeping bad company was 
visited also up on Harry, in a manner rather 
startling to a Freshman. Upon rising and look- 
out of window the next morning, he was not a 
little surprised and horrified to see one of his 
own chairs sticking on the top of the college 
lamp, which stood immediately under, an inte- 
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resting, if not amusing spectacle to all beholders, 
dean and tutors included, who were just return- 
ing from chapel. Whilst musing and meditating 
on this unpleasant phenomenon, a smart rap at 
the door attracted his attention in that direction. 
The porter made his appearance, with a polite 
message from the Dean, requesting Mr. Howard, 
junior's, presence in his rooms, with the least 
possible delay. 

Before Harry could recover from his surprise, 
the porter had vanished, and another visitor, very 
unceremoniously entered (evidently in hot haste) 
who was no other than his new acquaintance of 
the previous evening — Pat Phelan. 

" By the powers !" he exclaimed ; " it's a fine 
scrape I'm likely to be in anyway just now, with 
that little sneaking devil of a porter on the 
scent." 

"Why, what's the matter, Mr. Phelan?" 
enquired Harry. 

" Oh ! botheration, don't Mr. Phelan me, my 
dear boy ; for if you don't stand my friend at this 
point, it's all over with Pat Phelan's university 
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educatioD — the third time pays for all — and I'm 
a mighty favourite with all the dons already, ill 
luck to them !" 

" Will you explain yourself?" asked Harry. 

" Oh, to be sure. Those grilled bones, with a 
trifling drop of eau de vie, finished the business 
for me last night, and put mischief enough and 
to spare into Pat Fhelan's head. I tried first, to 
draw you, my boy, fi'om your crib, and finding 
that would not do, I just turned your sitting- 
room topsy turvy, and threw some of the chairs 
out of window ; and, as ill luck would have it, 
the leg of one just made a hole in the top of 
the lamp, where it now sticks, and be hanged 
to it. Well, that's bad enough; but as the 
power of mischief was over me quite entirely, 
I just let fly with one of my pop*-guns at that 
white-faced spooney opposite, who was poring 
over his books as usual, with the midnight oil 
burning, and the ball just passed over his head 
and lodged in the wall behind him. The fellow 
swears some men tried to murder him, and sus- 
picion rests on me ; although it's well known 
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Pat Phelan can snuff a candle without touching 
the wax. But just to jump to the conclusion 
at once. The dons think the shot was fired 
^om your rooms, and there sticks the chair as 
evidence that some madcap like Pat Phelan was 
there, or thereabouts. The porter I have just 
passed on the stairs ; so, taking all together, if 
you split — a trip into the coimtry is the certain 
consequence. In sober seriousness — I am a 
ruined man, — for my father, having a large 
family, is barely able to support me at the 
university, and all my hopes in after-life depend 
upon my taking my degree." 

Harry stood for a while, hesitating what course 
to pursue, his father's last injunctions passing 
quickly through his mind ; but with a well- 
grounded dread of displeasing his ever kind- 
hearted parent, he well knew also his father's 
generous disposition, and at last resolved to act, 
as he thought he would have done, under the 
same circumstances. 

" Phelan," he said, " your secret is safe with 
me, on one condition, that you give me your 
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word of honour you wiD never fire another 
pistol shot within these collie walls." 

" That," said Phelan, " I most willingly and 
cheerfully engage." 

" Very well — the rest remains with me, and 
I must be off to see the Dean." 

" But, my dear fellow 1" exclaimed Pat, " how 
will you get out of the confounded mess I have 
brought your into ?" 

" Simply by speaking the truth — ^but on one 
point I am resolved not to say one word." 

" Then, you will be rusticated." 

" So be it — my promise has been given. You, 
at least, are safe ;" saying which, he snatched up 
his cap and gown, and turned down stairs. A 
short walk across the quadrangle brought Harry 
to the Dean's door, to which a small brass 
knocker was attached, the said appendage being 
an exception to the general doors of the college. 
With trembling hand, two or three faint taps 
were given, in response to which a soft, melli- 
fluous voice fi'om within, answered, " Come in." 
Cap in hand, Harry made his entree with a low 
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bow, saying he had presented himself in obedi- 
ence to a message from the porter. 

Being invited to take a seat, the Dean thus 
commenced his dreaded oration :— 

" I have sent for you, Mr. Howard, in conse- 
quence of its having been reported to me, that a 
most riotous party assembled in your rooms last 
evening, and that a very serious outrage has been 
perpetrated against one of the junior tnembers 
of the college, which might have been attended 
with fatal consequences — a pistol-ball was fired 
fix)m your room window (such is my information), 
which passed immediately over the head of Mr. 
Plodder, who was reading at his table in the room 
opposite. Such practices, sir, cannot be tolerated, 
but must be visited with severe punishment, and 
it is my duty to investigate this matter. What 
have you to say, sir, in answer to this grave 
charge ?'* 

** Simply, Mr. Dean, that part of this accusa- 
tion may be true — the other part is certainly 
without any foundation.'' 

" How so, sir ?" 
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" There was no party whatever in my rooms 
last evening, as I happened to be absent the 
whole time, at a friend's^ whence I returned 
rather late, at once retiring to rest/* 

" How then, sir, do you account for one of 
your chairs being found stiddng on the top of 
the college lamp ? the said chair could not have 
walked out of your window, Mr. Howard, without 
assistance ; of that fact you are, of course, aware, 
and I must require some explanation.'' 

" All the information," replied Harry, " which 
I can communicate on this subject, shall be 
readily given. I returned rather late to my 
rooms, and inunediately retired to bed; but 
soon after, I was aroused by a loud knocking 
at my bedroom door, and some one requesting 
admittance. On demanding the name of my 
nocturnal visitor and his business at that late 
hour, no answer was returned ; but the knocking 
being repeated, I threatened to use the poker, 
unless this annoyance ceased; upon which I 
heard footsteps in my sitting-room, and the 
window thrown open. More I knew not, till 
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this morning, when I discovered one of my 
chairs resting on the lamp below. I did not 
hear the report of the pistol ; nor do I think 
the shot could have been fired fi'om my room." 

"Well, Mr. Howard, that may be all very 
true; but you have undoubtedly a grave sus- 
picion who this unceremonious visitor may have 
been ^ 

" Certainly I have, sir, and my suspicions 
have been this morning confirmed, by the con- 
fession of the person implicated ; but that con- 
fession was made with so much contrition, that 
my word has been passed not to divulge his 



name.'' 



^ " Indeed, Mr. Howard ! Then our dignity is 
to be compromised, and this outrage passed over, 
merely because you have promised not to betray 
the o£fender. It cannot be, sir ; you must give 
up his name, or bear the consequences yourself, 
as having a guilty knowledge, if not of being 
actually yourself a party concerned." 

"The latter insinuation, Mr. Dean, I most 
emphatically repudiate," replied Harry, rather 
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testily; ^^and I must beg respectfully, but 
firmly, to adhere to my promise. But, I may 
add, that promise was given conditionally, that 
no such offence should ever be repeated by that 
person within these walls, or I would be the first 
to lay the information before you." 

The Dean rose fix)m his chair, and paced the 
room for a few seconds, when confironting Harry, 
he said^ — 

" I admire your candour, Mr. Howard, and 
would willingly screen you fi*om the conse- 
quences of your imprudent promises; but the 
whole college is in an uproar, and I am expecting 
every moment a message fi'om the Provost on 
this unpleasant business. A further investiga- 
tion must take place, and the perpetrator of this 
night's folly will be required to be given up." 

« Then sir, I am afraid, the consequences must 
fall upon my own head." 

" Mr. Howard," replied the Dean, " I will be 
as candid with you as you have been with me, 
and tell you, that as your conduct hitherto has 
been such as I approve, in regular attendance at 
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chapel, and in other respects, I shall use my 
endeavours to protect you from the consequences 
likely to ensue, in regard to your unwilling par- 
ticipation in this grave oflFence." 

Thus ended the interview. Harry returned 
to his rooms, where he found Pat Phelan im- 
patiently awaiting his return, who was not a 
little delighted to find his new friend had held 
firmly to his word, and that he at least was likely 
to avoid a collision with the dons. Harry, how- 
ever, had made the Dean his friend also, who 
took his part, and the pimishment awarded con- 
sisted only in a severe lecture, with caution for 
the friture. 

When the affair had blown over, Pat was 
rather profuse in his praises of Harry, for whom 
he ever afterwards retained a very deep regard ; 
and he was the only man in college who could 
ever control the fiery temper of this hot-headed, 
though light-hearted, son of Erin. Harry's 
narrow escape from rustication exercised a ver}' 
powerful influence over his future conduct, al- 
though by principle and taste he was disposed not 
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to commit excesses ; but ever afterwards he 
avoided large and noisy parties, contenting 
himself with the society of a few select fiiends, 
whose ideas and habits were more in unison 
with his own. Robert's indmations runmng in 
a contrary direction, he soon became the leader 
of the gay and noisy party, so that, except at 
the chapel and dinner-table, the two cousins did 
not often meet. 

Thus passed three of the most eventful years 
of the young men's lives ; and the time having 
arrived for taking their degree, both passed their 
examination, and returned home. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Mr. Howard, the father of Harry, was a 
gentleman of very old family, then living at his 
country seat, Beechwood, surrounded by a large 
tract of landed property, of which he was pro- 
prietor, and at this period devoting his chief time 
to agricultural pursuits. In his younger days he 
had lived a good deal in high life, having been 
remarkably handsome, with polished and agree- 
able manners, so much so, as to attract the 
notice of royalty, by whom he was offered an 
appointment at court. As heir to a large for- 
tune, he had a very handsome allowance from 
his fiither, then living, and kept his racers and 
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hunters ; and with the former, often ridden by 
himself, he had carried off a great many prizes. 
Upon marrying, he very soon retired into private 
life, keeping a good stud of hunters and a very 
superior pack of hounds, which none could 
manage more scientifically than himself. Al- 
though rather eccentric on some points, he was 
universally beloved by his poorer neighbours, 
possessing one of the most generous, kind hearts 
that ever beat in human breast. One example 
of both his eccentricity and kindness of disposi- 
tion will explain his character as much or more 
than many pages. 

During a severe winter, the poor of his parish 
were suffering much from want of work and 
provisions. Mr. Howard meeting the butcher, 
asked him how they got on in the village. 

"Very badly, sir. It's no use my buying 
sheep any longer, for there's none now to sell 
to. We shall be starved soon altogether, if this 
sharp weather lasts much longer." 

" I am sorry to hear such an account," re- 
plied Mr. Howard, " but come with me. Do 
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you see those sheep in the field ? — How many 
are there ?" 

" About a score, sir, I should think." 

" Yes, that's about the number. They have 
been fatting for the house, and are now ready. 
If those sheep are taken away this evening, 
kifled, and distributed properly among the poor 
to-morrow, the butcher won't \3k transported, 
and he may have the skins for his trouble." 

Old Anthony pulled off his hat, and was 
about to express his thanks, when Mr. Howard 
stopped all such attempts by riding quickly off 
in another direction. 

Farmers also, if unable to make up their 
rent, or requiring a little assistance in bad times, 
often made Mr. Howard their banker, without 
his demanding security or five per cent, for the 
loan. Such was Mr. Howard ; — totally devoid 
of worldly-mindedness, his chief pleasure was 
derived from affording pleasure to others. It is 
almost needless to add, that he was a good hus- 
band, a fond and indulgent father, although in 
certain points very strict with his children. Mrs. 
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Howard was also of very old famfly, and had 
been one of the belles of her day, stdll retaining 
those regularly handsome features which are not 
so easily affected by the hand of time as those 
of less classical mould. She had now, as well 
as Mr. Howard, retired from gay life, devoting 
her time to her children and the relief of the 
poor: in facflf a more estimable person than 
Mrs. Howard never existed. Self was entirely 
forgotten, her chief anxiety consisting in making 
those who came within her sphere happy and 
comfortable. Her youngest boy, Harold, being 
a very sickly child, required every possible care, 
and by her unremitting attention alone, he had 
been snatched from an early grave. 

Robert Howard returned also to his father's 
seat, the Grange, an antique mansion like Beech- 
wood, built in the Elizabethan style, and situated 
within a short distance of his cousins. His 
father being now far advanced in life, and of 
retired habits, Robert was left uncontrolled mas- 
ter over his time and actions. He had, during 
the vacations, kept up his connection with the 
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Barnard family, and from his flirtations with the 
beautiful Julia, it was generally supposed his 
affections were engaged to her beyond dispute. 
Harry also had not escaped quite heart-whole 
during all this time. About four miles distant 
from Beechwood (his father's house) resided a 
Mr. and Mrs. Selwyn, with an only daughter of 
Mrs. Selwyn's by a former marriage with Cap- 
tain Maitland, of the Guards, a gentleman 

of old and high family in Scotland, who had 
died within three years of his marriage. 

Mrs. Selwyn, after her first husband's death, 
remained a widow for many years, although from 
her extreme beauty and fascinating manners, she 
had received many most advantageous offers of 
mairiage ; and it was only a few years previously 
that she accepted Mr. Selwyn, a gentleman 
much her senior in years, but of good connec- 
tions and large fortune. Mr. Selwyn had also 
an only son by a former marriage, who was 
now the Neither of a large family, and resided in 
the adjoining county. 

Mary Maitland was now entering her seven- 
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teenth year, her first acquaintance with Harry 
Howard having commenced about two years pre- 
viously. She was rather above the usual height 
of women, of slight but finely moulded propor- 
tions and graceful figure, and of very interesting, 
if not strictly beautiful, features, dark brown 
hair, and dark grey eyes, beaming with softness 
and vivacity; but, above all, she possessed a 
sweetDCSS of expression and gentleness of dispo- 
sition, which, added to her loveliness of person, 
rendered her almost irresistibly attractive. 

Harry Howard, on his return from Oxford, 
was much struck by the almost sudden improve- 
ment in Mary Maitland's appearance, who, within 
a few months, had grown from a pretty girl 
into a fascinating woman. 

" Oh !" exclaimed Harry, mentally, " that I 
could call that sweet, artless girl by the endear- 
ing name of sister ! what happiness would it be 
to watch over, guide, and protect her, on her 
first hazardous entrance upon life !" 

Such was the nature of Harry Howard's 
feelings at that time towards his fair neighbour ; 
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how soon they underwent a change may here- 
after appear. 

Harry's career at Oxford had passed without 
having produced in him any change of prin- 
ciples or conduct ; for although assailed by the 
usual temptations, he had come clear out of the 
fiimace. With chivalrous and rather romantic 
feelings, he still possessed a firm and determined 
resolution, from which no arts or persuasions 
could ever turn him, when he believed he was 
doing right. The usual amusements and recre- 
ations of gay young men possessed no attractions 
for him ; he despised their follies and abhorred 
their vices ; but there was one pursuit of which 
he was passionately fond, the sports of the field ; 
and with the purpose of excelling in all he un- 
dertook, he soon became an accomplished and 
daring rider and superior sportsman, yet with 
the kindest disposition towards all dumb ani- 
mals, which was shown by his dogs and horses 
being excessively attached to their young master, 
who always attended to their wants before con- 
sidering his own, when returning from the field. 
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Harry had now reached his twentieth year ; 
his features had assumed a more manly cast ; 
in stature he was rather tall, heing nearly .six feet, 
hut although slightly formed, he possessed great 
activity and strength, combined with courage 
equal to meet dangers of any kind, yet with a 
heart tender and compassionate almost to a fault, 
for the misfortunes or distresses of others. Such 
was Harry Howard, when first setting sail on 
the troubled sea of life. 

Robert was inferior in height to his cousin^ 
but had grown up in form and features a perfect 
Adonis. The character of the hoy still re- 
mained not only \mchanged, but confirmed ; he 
was gay, light-hearted, and fickle ; principles or 
consistency of conduct he had none. His hand- 
some person obtained for its possessor almost 
universal favour with the fair sex, and vanity 
was now added to his other foibles ; in short, he 
considered himself a perfect lady-killer, to which 
title his almost uniform success in love-making 
and flirtations gave him a fair claim. His 
passion for Julia Barnard was at first perhaps of 
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a purer nature, but now mingled with vanity and 
ambition. When in her company, the remarks 
made by others could not fail to reach his ear, 
^' What a handsome couple 1" His boon com- 
panions also complimented him on his choice, 
declaring she was the prettiest girl they had 
ever beheld. Thus his vanity and self-love were 
alike flattered. She had also rank and fortune 
as additional attractions; but for disinterested 
affection, if he had ever felt such towards her, 
that was now rendered subservient to other 
considerations. 

The two cousins, although so dissimilar in 
ideas and pursuits, were now thrown much toge- 
ther, from being such dose neighbours in the 
country, and the absence of other young men 
in their immediate vicinity. They often made 
calls and dined at Elm Grove, and Robert 
could not suppress his admiration of Miss Mait- 
land. 

" Really, Harry," said Robert one day, as they 
were returning from Mr. Sdwyn's, " it is sur- 
prising what an improvement has taken place in 
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Miss Maitland's appearance within the last six 
months, or is it because one never sees anything 
of ladies' society at Oxford, and therefore fancy 
the first girl we meet almost an angel ?" 

" Not exactly that, I conclude, Robert," re- 
plied Henry; "for the same thing struck me 
also, that she has now become a lovely and 
fascinating girl." 

" Oh, indeed, Master Harry ! I was not aware 
before, that such an anchorite as yourself could 
be influenced by female beauty. Women, I 
thought, were forbidden fruit to you." 

" Certainly, Robert, a particular class of women 
excite in my mind only feelings of pity or 
disgust ; but, on the other hand, I consider a 
young, lovely, and modest woman the most 
beautiful work of the whole creation." 

" Really, Mr. Simon Pure, that is a wonderful 
admission for you, and I suppose thereby you 
are in love with Miss Maitland." 

" Not so, Master Robert," replied Harry j 
"although I think her very interesting and 
pretty." 
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"Aye, aye, I see how it will be," rejoined 
Robert; "but I rather fancy the girl myself, 
and there is nothing like having two or three 
strings to your bow, in case of one snapping. 
Old Selwyn, they say, is as rich as a Jew, and 
if Julia don't suit, Mary Maitland may. So, 
Master Harry, I shall play my cards accord- 
ingly, unless my sober-minded cousin fancies he 
can cut me out, which, by the way, I don't 
think very likely." 

"Oh, of coiu^e not," rejoined Harry; "I 
should not presume to compete with such a 
handsome, gifted person as yourself ; but I only 
hope you will not endeavour to gain this young 
and artless girl's affections, when you have 
already gone so far with Julia Barnard." 

" Stuff and nonsense !" cried Robert ; " there's 
no harm in a little innocent flirtation ; and no- 
thing in the world I enjoy so much as making 
love to young girls in their teens. They are so ' 
bashful and timid at first, blushing up to their 
eyes, if the least allusion is made to love or 
marriage. Then to see how they swallow all 
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the soft nonsense that is breathed into their 
ears, their changing colour, nervous trepidation, 
and downcast looks, as if dreading their eyes 
should betray the feelings working in their 
hearts. Oh ! it's charming ! quite delight- 
ful!" 

" Robert,*' said Henry, firmly, " the man who 
is capable of thus tampering with a young girl's 
first and piu'est affections is a villain." 

" Then of course your humble servant is one 
in your estimation," replied Robert, " and not 
fit for the society of such a refined person as 
Mr. Harry Howard ;" saying which, he set spurs 
to his horse, and dashed away. 

From this day there arose a perceptible cool- 
ness between the cousins, and Harry mourned 
over the fate which he thought almost inevitable 
to Mary Maitland, without knowing how it could 
be avoided. He had seen too much of Robert's 
winning, flirting manner with women to doubt 
its effect on that young girl, and he could not 
endure the thought of seeing her fall a prey to 
his heartless machinations, beUeving that he 
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never entertained a serious thought of marrying 
her. 

About a fortnight after the conversation above 
related between the cousins, they were both 
invited to a dinner-party at Elm Grove, and 
Harry witnessed with sorrow the evident plea- 
sure with which Mary was listening to Robert's 
flattering compliments. Her pleased expression 
and varying colour revealed to Harry ominous 
signs of her sentiments towards the ruthless 
destroyer of her future peace of mind ; but in 
their present position, he felt powerless to assist 
her, or avert the mischief which he was con- 
fident would follow. 

Harry Howard, diffident of his own personal 
or intellectual endowments, and aware of his 
cousin's superiority in looks and manner, shrunk 
back from the contest with his more favoured 
rival, whose attentions to Miss Maitland, as if in 
derision of his cousin's disapproving looks, were 
most particular during the whole evening. 

There was a Miss Dundonald, a particular 
friend of Mary Maitland's, staying at Elm 
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Grove, with whom Harry was sitting and con- 
versing after dinner, when she observed — 

" What a very handsome, fascinating person 
your cousin is, Mr. Howard ; he is really almost 
too good-looking for a man ; I think he would 
have made a beautiful girl ; his features are too 
fine and delicate for your sex." 

" And yet he appears," replied Harry, " to be 
a great favourite with the ladies. All are ready 
to fall in love with him at first sight." 

" Not all, Mr. Howard ; I should not at least 
be one of the number. His manners are, to 
use a vulgar expression, too finnicking and 
flirting to have much influence with any but 
very young girls, and his countehance wants 
that manly expression which women of sense 
regard more, far more, than regularity of fea- 
tures. The index to a man's mind is generally 
shewn by the eye, and I can read nothing 
in Mr. Robert Howard's expression, in the 
least indicative of a firm or settled purpose, 
and yet I am aware he is still most fasci- 
nating." 
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^' And therefore, Miss Dundonald," replied 
Henry, gravely, " a most dangerous companion 
to a yoimg and unsophisticated girl, like your 
friend. Miss Maitland." 

" Yes, Mr. Howard, he certainly may be so ; 
but Mary is not likely to fall in love with the 
first handsome man she meets with — she is 
much too sensible, I hope, to commit such folly, 
although I admit the temptation is great as 
regards yoiir cousin." 

" I sincerely hope not, Miss Dundonald — but 
at this moment appearances are against her, if I 
may judge by the attention she is bestowing on 
his fulsome addresses." 

" No doubt," she replied, " Mary is very 
much taken with him, and I believe thinks him 
the handsomest and most agreeable man she 
has ever known. — ^Yet " and she paused. 

" Well," asked Harry, " what yet ?" 

" She is not certainly yet seriously in love 
with him." 

" Are you quite sure of that ? " enquired 
Henry, anxiously. 
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*' Not quite, Mr. Howard, although very 
nearly so/' 

^ Would to Heaven I oould think the same," 
added Harry, impressiyely. 

And why so, Mr. Howard, may I ask?" 
Because, Miss Dundonald, God forbid that 
pure-minded sweet giil should ever become the 
wife of such an unprincipled fellow as Robert 
Howard. Were she my sister, and would that 
I could caQ her by that name, I would rather see 
her in her grave than married to such a man, 
although my own cousin." 

" Indeed, Mr. Howard ! are you serious in 
what you say, or prejudiced ? " 

'^ I am truly serious, Miss Dundonald, and 
not prejudiced. His real character has been 
known to me from boyhood's earliest years, and 
woe betide the woman he marries." 

At this moment they were interrupted by the 
two subjects of their discourse approaching 
where they were sitting. 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Robert, " Miss Dundonald, 
the very person we were looking for. Come, 
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there's a good creature, to the piano, and play 
us the new set of quadrilles : we are going to 
have a dance on the carpet — Mrs. Selwyn has 
given her consent. Oh ! but I forget, I should 
have asked Mr. Henry Howard's approval also, 
as I am doubtful whether he considers dancbg 
in his category of sinful acts or not — ^being in. 
tended for the church, he pretends to great sanc- 
timoniousness of character and deportment, and 
we sinful creatures, who dance, and laugh, and 
sing, are in his opinion doomed to perdition. 
At Oxford he was called the young saint, but 
as young saints very often make old sinners, 
and vice versa^ I prefer enjoying life whilst it 
is enjoyable ; . it wiU be time enough to turn 
samt when I have had my run of fun and 
froUc." 

" But suppose," said Harry, " that time 
should never come." 

" Ah, well," said Robert, " even so, I shall 
have done only what half the world has done 
before my time." 

" Very true," said Harry, " verifying Solo- 
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mon's words — * Folly is joy to him who is des- 
titute of wisdom/ " 

" Solomon, indeed ! " exdaimed Robert, " the 
greatest sinner and veriest old humbug that 
ever existed — a canting hypocrite, talking about 
religion and morality. There was an example 
of a young saint turned into an old sinner, with 
a vengeance ; why, he beats the Sultan of Tur- 
key into fits, hah! hah! hah!" laughed Ro- 
bert. "That's the way with all you canting, 
preaching, methodistical hypocrites." 

"And yet," said Henry, "remember Solo- 
mon's confession, after the full experience of all 
worldly pleasures ; ' Vanity of vanity, all is 
vanity ;' and he adds, * If a man live many years, 
and rejoice in them all, yet let him remember 
the days of darkness, for they shall be many.' " 

" There, that's preaching enough for one 
night. Master Harry, keep the rest for Sunday. 
And now, Miss Dundonald, let us have a quad- 
rille, instead of a psalm tune." 

Miss Maitland laughed at Robert's raillery — 
Miss Dundonald looked grave ; but Harry How- 
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ard, with a smile of contempt on bis lip, rose, 
and approaching Miss Maitland, said, ^' I hope 
you will give me an opportunity of proving, that 
I am not quite such an ascetic as my cousin 
represents me, by allowing me the pleasure of 
being your partner in the next dance." 

" Oh, no, that won't do, Master Harry," in- 
terposed Robert — '* Miss Maitland is engaged to 
me. 

" Not for the whole evening, I conclude," 
replied he, calmly ; " but I did not ask your 
permission, Mr. Robert, and shall only take a 
refusal from Miss Maitland's own lips." 

" As I have got up the dance," said Robert, 
'^ I certainly consider Miss Maitland engaged to 
me, as long as the dancing continues, which may 
perhaps be only for two quadrilles." 

"That is contrary to usual custom," said 
Harry, " and therefore my claim is as good as 
yours; but I shall bow to Miss Maitland's 
decision, whatever that may be." 

" I scarcely know what to do," said Miss 
Maitland, fearing a rupture between the cousins, 
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' but if there are more than two quadrQleSy I 
shall be happy to dance with you the third." 

Harry made her a low bow, and walked away 
to another part of the room, where he met with 
better success from a Miss Parker, a lively girl 
of Miss Maitland's own age ; and they ^were 
soon standing vis-d-vis to Robert and his part- 
ner. Harry, piqued and annoyed, made himself 
as agreeable as possible, and his cheerful good 
humour did not pass unnoticed by Miss Mait- 
land. After the second quadrille, Hany, seeing 
Lucy Dundonald had left the piano, asked her 
hand for the next dance. 

" Oh, but I heard Mary say she would accept 
you for the third," replied Lucy. 

" Extorted favours are not very compliment- 
ary," rejoined Harry; "and I am well aware 
Miss Maitland would prefer dancing the whole 
evening with my cousin, in preference to such a 
canting, methodistical fellow as myself." 

" I think not, Mr. Howard ; she feared being 
made the innocent cause of a rupture between 
you, and therefore acted accordingly." 
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^ By deciding, two to one against me ; a very 
considerate and impartial judgemnt indeed/' 
added Harry, with a look of proud disdain. 

" Yet I think you should claim the fulfilment 
of her engagement/' replied Lucy. 

" Not if you will accept me ; for she is still 
hanging on Robert's arm, and evidently avoid- 
ing this side of the room. So come, let us join 
the set ; for see, Robert and his partner have 
just taken their places, therefore my conclusion 
is the right one/' 

As Harry crossed over in the dance, Miss 
Maitland said, *^ I thought you were engaged to 
me for this quadriUe." 

" Yes," he replied, " such I believe was the 
case ; but observing your decided preference for 
my cousin, and evident reluctance to quit his 
arm, I could not be so cruel as to deprive you 
of his charming and instructive conversation, 
even for the short period of a quadrille." 

Mary blushed deeply at this rebuke, but made 

no reply. 

The party soon after broke up, and none but 
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tiie visitors remaining, the company who had 
left were freely canvassed by them, over the 
wine and water which was brought in before 
they retired to their rooms. 

Mr. Selwyn remarked, that the yoimg How- 
ards had now become the most handsome and 
agreeable men he had ever met with. 

" As to Robert," said Mrs. Selwyn, " he is 
really a perfect Adonis — I never saw any one so 
really handsome — ^too beautiful for a man — and 
he is so very agreeable and entertaining. Don^t 
you think so, my dears ? " turning to her 
daughter and Lucy. 

A ready assent was given by both the young 
ladies ; but the colour mounted to Mary's brow, 
which was not unobserved by her friend. 

" Well/* said Lady Dundonald, " as you have 
given your opinions, I shall now give mine. 
Mr. Robert Howard is undeniably good-looking, 
and very captivating in his manners ; but Mr. 
Henry Howard is of a more manly character, 
and, depend upon it, will turn out the hand- 
somer man of the two.** 
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No exception was taken to this judgment ; 
and Lucy added, *^ I think, mamma, your opi- 
nion win be confirmed.'^ 

As Lady Barnard and her family had not yet 
returned to the gay city of Bath (where they 
generally resided during the winter season), 
Robert resolved to employ his leisure hours in 
making a conquest of Miss Maitland, if only for 
the pleasure of annoying his cousin, whom he 
suspected of being in love with her. His visits 
to Elm Grove were very frequent, and he often 
dined there twice in the week, besides riding 
with Mary and her father, and spending the 
whole day nearly in her society. 

Harry Howard kept aloof, knowing Robert's 
superiority of person and address, and observing 
the pleasure with which he was always received ; 
and it must be confessed, that this artless girl's 
heart was imperceptibly yielding to Robert's 
fisiscinating and unremitting attentions, when an 
occurrence happened which opened her eyes to 
her admirer's utter want of proper feeling, and 
turned her admiration almost into disgust. 
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Intelligence arrived of the sudden death of Mary's 
well-beloved cousin> Stewart Maitland, who had 
ever been to her as a dear brother, and to whom, 
bemg many years her senior, she had been in- 
debted for much good advice and instruction 
since childhood. Robert happened to call a few 
days afterwards, and found Mary lamenting ha* 
untimely bereavement of one so deservedly 
beloved. 

"What!'' exclaimed he, entering the room, 
** in mourning and tears, Miss Maitland ? Oh ! 
pray tell me what has occasioned this sudden 
transition to lamentation, mourning, and woe." 

" Have you not heard," she asked, " of my 
dear cousin Stewart's unexpected and lamented 
death ?" 

" No," he said, " I have not ; but he was 
only a cousin, you say, and to my mind, cousins 
are the most disagreeable relations in the world. 
I wish to heaven all mine were dead, and buried 
too. Come," he said, approaching her, to take 
her hand (which she as hastily withdrew), ** I 
cannot bear to see those beautiful eyes red with 
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weeping ; it is indeed very unbecoming ; and 
tears and mourning are my abomination." 

Without deigning a reply, Mary rose from 
her chair, and darting out of the room, sought 
her own chamber, where she gave vent to a 
fresh flood of tears, at her lover's heartless con- 
duct in her distress. 

**0h!'' she exclaimed, "what a contrast to 
my kind, warm-hearted cousin — and could he 
talk so lightly of your death, my poor, lost 
Stewart ? How could I fancy I loved such a 
man as this ? Love him,'' she repeated, ^' oh, 
no, it is fascination only. I do not, cannot 
ever love such a character as his. I see him 
now in his true light — heartless, frivolous, and 
selfish, as Lucy always said he was." 

The day following, Harry having heard of 
the loss sustained by the family at Elm Grove, 
deemed it a mere act of neighbourly attention 
to call and express his sympathy in their be- 
reavement. Mr. and Mrs. Selwyn being occu- 
pied (as was their usual custom before luncheon) 
in their morning-room, Harry was shewn into 
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the drawiDg-rooDfiy where he found Mary Mait- 
land alone. She rose on his entrance, looking 
pale, and with the traces of tears still visible 
in her eyes, held out her hand, which was 
warmly grasped by Harry, who said, " I am 
indeed distressed to hear of your sudden loss, 
and only wish it were in my power to im- 
part some little consolation in your present 
affliction." 

The tone and look with which these words 
were uttered caused her tears to flow afresh, 
and she replied — 

** I fear you will think me very foolish to give 
way thus ; but, indeed, I cannot help it. My 
poor Stewart was everything to me — cousin, 
friend and brother, and with him I have lost the 
only true friend I ever possessed, besides my own 
dear mother." 

" Heaven forbid, I should think you foolish, 
for mourning one so good and dear to you !" 
replied Harry ; " indeed, indeed. I do feel for 
you, God knows how sincerely." And the tears 
started to his eyes, at witnessing the deep grief 
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of the fair girl, who could not suppress her sobs 
at this unexpected sympathy, from one she had 
thought so little of. 

" Oh !" she exclaimed, rising, " it is very 
wrong, my giving way thus, before you, Mr- 
Howard, almost a stranger ; but there was 
something in your voice and manner, which 
reminded me so of dear Stewart. I must 
now leave you, for I am quite unfit for com- 
pany/' 

" Do not go yet," said Hairy, gently taking 
her hand. ^' Oh, do not apply the term stranger 
to one who feels deeply for your distress. Let 
me supply the place, though unworthily, of him 
you have lost, and look on Harry Howard as a 
friend and brother ; for such from this day he 
will be to you, if you will accept his poor, but 
dncere services, to watch over and protect you 
with a brother's care. To no higher title do 
I aspire. Let me be yomr brother and 
friend.'' 

Mary was quite overcome by this fervent and 
truth-telling appeaL 
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^^ Your kindness of heart, md many ezceDent 
qualities, are well known to me, Mr. Howard, 
and I should indeed be happy coidd I call you 
brother." 

" Then,'* replied Harry, " from henceforth I 
will endeavour to prove myself deserving your 
confidence and r^ard ; so now you must comply 
with my first brotherly desire, to put on your 
bonnet, and take a turn on the lawn. The air 
will revive you." 

*^ Oh, no," she said, *^ I think I had betto* go 
to my room.*' 

" No, no," said Harry ; " you will not surely 
refuse the first request of your new relative; 
he knows what is good for you — so pray 
come." 

A few minutes after, Harry and Mary were 
walking side by side, through the garden, and 
after an hour's ramble the spirits of his newly- 
adopted sister seemed to revive, and her utter 
desolation of thought gave way to his soothing 
influence; she listened to the calm, religious 
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sentiments of her warm-hearted, sympathizing 
companion, and mentally exclaimed — 

'' I have, indeed, found a brother and com- 
forter, in my affliction !" 

From that day Harry Howard was no longer 
a stranger at Elm Grove, and Robert soon per- 
ceived an alteration in Mary anything but con- 
firmatory of the conquest he pliuned himself on 
having achieved, over this young and sweet 
girl's affections. 

" Ah," thought Robert, " I see how this has 
happened ; that canting fellow Harry has taken 
advantage of her sorrow, to pour consolation 
into her heart, and has for the present gained 
some influence over her: but the time of 
mourning will soon be ended, and then 111 
pay him off for his confounded meddling." 

Harry had gained, however, so much ground, 
and was still gaining more every day in Miss 
Maitland's esteem, that a comparison between 
his frank and manly sentiments, and those of 
his more frivolous though handsomer cousin. 
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was all in favour of the former, who was 
making that impression on her heart, which 
she had never before experienced towards any 
other man. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



At the time when this tale commences, the 
gay city of Bath was the general resort of many 
families of distinction during the winter season, 
and thither Lord Barnard and his family repaired, 
as well as Robert and Harry Howard, for a few 
weeks' recreation. Mr. and Mrs. Selwyn also 
had a house there, which may account for Harry's 
presence, as he was most anxious to witness their 
fair daughter's introduction to the gay world, 
intending, with his romantic and chivalrous 
feelings, to watch over and protect her with a 
brother's care. 

Mary Maitland, although so young, had al- 
ready received the homage due to her beauty 
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and sweet disposition. She had at that time 
several admirers, one of whom, slightly known 
to Harry, had resolved to obtain her hand at any 
cost, making no secret of his intentions ! Mr. 
Macneil was a great friend of Mr. Selwyn's 
son, and had procured through his means an 
introduction, and, with his assistance and pro- 
mises of support, resolved to carry off the prize. 
Harry, disliking this man's principles, and seeing 
this young girl thrown so much into his power, 
was equally resolved, at all hazards, to save her 
from his machinations. With knight-errant 
chivalry he therefore determined to broach this 
subject to Miss Maitland (although a most de- 
licate one), and ascertain her real feelings towards 
Mr. Macneil. Marry him, he was determined 
she should not ; although, it must be confessed, 
he had then no idea of marrying her himself, 
nor did his feelings at that time towards her 
tend in that direction. 

An opportunity soon presented itself. On 
riding over to make a morning call at Elm 
Grove, Harry met Mr. Macneil returning from 
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the house. The usual salutations passed, but 
Harry's quick eye detected a gloomy look in his 
opponent's face, which augured well for his be- 
ginning. Mr. and Mrs. Selwyn were gone out 
for a drive, and, to Harry's great delight, he 
found the young lady only at home. As a 
neighbour, and being on very friendly terms 
with the family, he gave his horse to the servant, 
and was ushered into the drawing-room. Upon 
entering he offered his hand, and hoped he 
might claim the privilege of a fiiend, for in- 
truding himself on her presence, in Mr. and 
Mrs. Selwyn's absence. 

^*0h," replied Miss Maitland, in her usual 
sweet tones, "you are always welcome, Mr. 
Howard, and I can only regret papa and mamma 
are not here to receive you." 

" That's more than / do," thought Harry ; 
but she added — 

" I expect their return very soon." 
" That's a bore again," thought Harry, " and 
I have no time to lose." 

Well, how to set about divulging the object 
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of his visit, Harry was just now puzzling his 
brain, and he experienced the usual difference 
between resolutions and actions. 

It was a most delicate affair, and Harry be- 
came spell-bound when in the presence of this 
beautiful girl, in whose welfare he had taken so 
deep an interest. Miss Maitland remarked his 
unusually absent manner, and hoped nothing 
unpleasant had occurred. 

" I beg a thousand pardons. Miss Maitland, 
for my rudeness ; but, to speak the truth (and 
you know you once told me, I was always to be 
candid with you), my amiable temper has been 
considerably ruffled this morning by meeting a 
gentleman, coming out of your lodge gates, who 
does not happen to be very agreeable to me, and 
the look he gave me was rather of the cut-throat 
order.'' 

A slight blush overspread Miss Maitland's 
fair brow as she replied — "You mean Mr. 
Macneil, I suppose, who called here this morn- 
ing ; but, as papa and mamma were not at home, 
he was not admitted.'' 
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Harry breathed again, but said quickly — 

" Did he not ask to see you ?" 

She cast on Harry one of her soft and sunny 

smiles, and archly replied — 

" Why do you ask that question, Mr. Howard?" 
"From no idle curiosity, believe me. Miss 

Maitland; but I am presuming too much, I 

fear, on the privilege of a friend, who takes a 

deep interest in your happiness." 

Harry, in his chivalrous mood, had overshot 
the mark again, as he thought. No words or 
look of displeasure, however, proceeded from the 
fair girl before him. She said, without hesita- 
tion — 

" I am much obliged by your professions of 
friendship towards me, and with equal candour 
will tell you that Mr. Macneil was not admitted 
here this morning, because I did not desire to 
see him in my mother's absence." 

"Is he on general visiting terms, then, at 
your house?" 

" We see him occasionally, as he is a great 
friend of George's." 

VOL. I, 1 
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" And a great friend of yours, also perhaps ?" 

" I am not aware, Mr. Howard," replied Miss 
Maitland, rather offended, " that such is a na- 
tural consequence/' 

" Oh, no, not always ; but it does happen so, 
in many cases, and I began to fear this might 
prove no exception ; at least, so says the world." 

"What do you mean, Mr. Howard — what 
does the world say?*' 

" Miss Maitland," replied Harry, in a gentle, 
though now serious tone of voice, " I feel I 
have gone either too far or not far enough ; I 
will therefore candidly explain myself. You 
said, some time ago, I might consider you in 
the light of a friend, and that you would be 
glad at any time of my advice, if I thought you 
required it. I do, and have long looked upon 
you as a sister, who, about to enter now on the 
shifting scenes of life, may need perhaps a bro- 
ther's arm to protect her from insult or harm. 
That brother. Miss Maitland, if you will accept 
his poor but honest services, you shall ever find 
in Harry Howard." 
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This was uttered with such pathos and feel- 
ing, that Miss Maitland was sensibly affected, 
and she answered, " I do, indeed, thank you 
most sincerely, Mr. Howard, for your kindness, 
and know full well I shall need the advice of 
such a friend as you, now my poor cousin is 
gone ; but I hope you will never be embroiled 
in any unpleasantry on my account. That 
time, at least, will I trust be very far distant." 

She was startled by an unusual solenmity in 
Harry's voice, as he replied, " That time is 
already come." 

Turning pale as death, she faintly asked, 
' " Mr. Howard, what can you mean ? " 

" One word only will suffice ; tell me in truth 
and sincerity, as you would have confided in 
your poor cousin if alive, is Mr. Macneil more 
to you than a common acquaintance, or can you 
ever regard him in any other light ? " 

" Oh, indeed, he can never be anything more 
to me." 

*' Enough, Miss Maitland, leave the rest to 
my discretion; and now good bye, as I hear 

I 2 
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carriage-wheels approaching. Keep up your 
spirits ; at our next meeting all shall be ex- 
plained.'^ 

Saying which, Harry hurriedly took liis leave, 
and was off like a shot, full gallop on his re- 
turn home. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



We must now go back a little, to see the 
cause of Harry's visit to Elm Grove. 

Mr. Macneil was, as we have said before, an 
old friend of George Selwyn*s, who openly en- 
couraged his attentions, and secretly connived at 
his intentions towards his sister-in-law. Mac- 
neil was a fine, tall, rather good-looking man 
of about five-and-twenty — of no profession, and 
of no great prospects of advancement in life ; 
and knowing Miss Maitland would inherit con- 
siderable property, he had resolved, in conjunc- 
tion with his ally, George Selwyn, to marry 
her. He was sufficiently a man of the world 
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to have disooTercd that a youi^ gbi is generally 
taken with the man who first pays her marked 
and flattering attention, and he trusted to his 
fine person to do the rest We must, however, 
do him the common justice to say, that this 
beautiful girl had inspired him with deq) feel- 
ings of love or passion, whidi we will not at 
present too minutely criticise. 

Mr. Macneil had been playing this game for 
months, during Harry's abs^ice at Oxford, 
and as his sister and Miss Maithnd had also 
become acquainted, Macneil, with a considera- 
ble share of vanity, made sure he had gained 
now a sufficient influeuce over Miss Mait- 
land to induce her at no very distant day to 
become his wife. Beyond this, Mr. Macneil 
and his worthy coadjutor had resolved, if re- 
quisite, to carry her off by stratagem or force, 
George Selwyn undertaking to obtain his fa- 
ther's forgiveness after the thing had been ac- 
complished. 

It is not matter therefore of surprize that the 
visits of Harry Howard to Elm Grove caused 
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some uneasiness to Mr. Macneil's mind. Miss 
Maidand, as most young girls are, might have 
been at first flattered by his attentions, but her 
affections were not engaged, and her heart still 
remained in her own keeping. This Macneil 
could not bring himself to believe ; marry her 
he declared he would ; and openly asserted, that 
she not only corresponded with him, but was 
already engaged also. 

A friend of Harry's had a few days previously 
spoken to him on this subject, as a matter of 
course, which nettled him not a little, and he 
resolved, as we have seen, to ascertain the truth 
from Miss Maitland's own lips. Macneil was 
no favourite ; being a coarse, bullying sort of 
fellow, a character disliked by Harry ; and he 
felt assured this young girl's happiness would 
be wrecked for ever if united to such a person. 
After Harry's interview with the yornig lady, he 
sought the friend who had communicated this 
information, without delay. 

" You informed me the other day," said 
Harry, " that our neighbour's daughter was 
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engaged to be married to Mr. MacneQ ; pray 
may I ask your authority for this news ?" 

" Oh, certainly ; it's no secret — Macneil 
himself told me, and boasts of it publicly in the 
city and the field." 

" Does he ?*' replied Harry, bursting with just 
indignation ; " then tell him and every one else 
from me, that it is false." 

" Ho ! ho ! Master Harry, sits the wind in 
that quarter ? Then you are, I conclude, to be 
the happy man ?" 

" Your conclusion, sir, is as far wrong as 
your information." 

" Well, my good fellow," said his friend, 
'^ you appear to be in a towering passion about 
this affair ; what business can it be of yours ? 
You are not a relation — she has a father-in-law 
and brother ; and unless you are actually in love 
with her yourself, surely you have no good title 
to interfere." 

"Well," replied Harry, "there is certainly 
some sense in your observations, but just for a 
few moments listen to mine. Miss Maitland 
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has a father-in-Zat£;, it is quite true, and also a 
brother-iw-Zai(; ; the former is much too old, 
and the latter too interested, to take up weapons 
in her defence ; in fact, I have it from the best 
source, that the worthy Mr. George has handed 
over all his authority in the case to his dear 
friend and ally, Mr. Macneil ; and in short, 
John Power, this artless, unsuspecting girl, is 
to be made the victim of these deep scoundrels. 
If she refuses to marry this said Macneil, her 
character on her first appearance in public will 
be bUghted, as one who has broken her faith 
and pledged engagement." 

" Confoimd their villanous schemes V* ex- 
claimed John Power ; " this is a serious aflfair 
indeed, and such a sweet girl must be saved 
from their clutches if possible. But what's to be 
done, Harry ? — you may depend upon my assist- 
ance in such a case as this. But, steady, my 
boy, haste won't do here ; that Macneil is a big, 
blustering feUow, and could thrash two such as 
you are." 

" Could he, by Jove !" cried Harry ; " only let 
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him try, and I think hell find one at a time 
quite enough for him. His body may be large, 
but his heart is small enough, VH engage, for 
bullies are ever cowards." 

" Well, but Harry, what do you intend 
doing?" 

'* Protect that girl I will, and make this big, 
blustering fellow eat his own words, or my 
name is not Harry Howard." 

" Sooner said than done, Harry ; however, 
as the old saying says, ' In for a penny in for a 
pound.' If you are resolved to act in this man- 
ner, you may reckon on John Power as your 
friend." 

" Thank you, John, with all my heart ; so 
now to business. Will you ride with me into 
the gay city, where I dare say we shall find 
Macneil as usual sauntering up and down Mil- 
som Street, the general resort of idle men, and 
then, John, I shall have a word or two to say to 
him." 

" Avoid publicity in such a delicate case as 
this, Harry." 
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"So I would, willingly'; but as he has so 
publicly announced and blazoned about his pre- 
tended engagement to Miss Maitland, he shall 
as publicly retract it, or I will use my best en- 
deavours to make him do so/' 

John Power, being of a cautious disposition, 
endeavoured, but in vain, to dissuade Harry 
from his purpose. He therefore resolved to 
assist him out of the scrape as well as he could. 
The two friends, having mounted their horses, 
rode off into Bath. Having put them up, they 
walked into Milsom Street, where they soon 
found, as expected, Mr. Macneil lounging up 
and down, with a couple of friends, one on 
either side. 

" Now, Harry," said John Power, " keep 
yourself cool, and don't forget that you are a 
gentleman whatever Macneil may be." 

" Never fear me, John ; I will endeavour to 
be as cool as a cucumber." 

Being soon confronted with Mr. Macneil and 
his party, and the usual greetings having passed, 
Harry thus quietly addressed his opponent : — 
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" I have been told, Mr. Macneil, that you 
have taken the great liberty of statmg publicly 
in this place as well as in others, that you are 
engaged to be married to a young lady, who is 
both a neighbour and friend of mine ; and I 
take this opportimity of asking you whether the 
information I have received is correct ? " 

Macneil turned red and white by turns, and 
his lips quivered with passion, as he haughtily 
replied, " And pray, Mr. Harry Howard, may I 
ask what right or authority you can have to 
address such an impertinent question to me ?" 

" If there is any impertinence in the matter," 
retorted Harry, with a strong emphasis on the 
word, " it belongs solely to yourself. My 
question was a proper and a pertinent one, and, 
as the friend of this young lady, I demand an 
answer." 

" You demand an answer !" cried Macneil, 
Uvid with rage. 

" Yes," coolly replied Harry ; " and I shall 
have one, or you, Mr. Macneil, must take the 
consequences." 
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" And what are these mighty consequences 
likely to be ?" 

"This is the consequence I meant: I tell 
you here publicly, that the report you have 
spread about your engagement with Miss Mait- 
land is entirely without foundation, and you 
know it is ; and beyond this, I beg to tell you, 
that if you dare to take any further liberties 
with this young girl's name, I will call you to 
account for it, Mr. Macneil : that's all I have to 
say at present." 

" And enough too, by the powers V' exclaimed 
an Irish friend of Macneil's ; "it's just as pretty 
a little beginning to a small shooting-party, as I 
could wish to see." 

This last remark did not at all suit Mr. Mac- 
neil's taste, who had a great aversion to the 
smell of powder, and he turned away, saying — 
" You shall hear from me soon, Mr. How- 
ard." 

" The sooner the better," replied Harry ; " I 
shall not leave Bath until to-morrow at twelve 
o'clock." 
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" Well, Macneil," said his Irish fiiend, *' that's 
as smart a young cockerel as I have met with 
many a day ; but there's not much of him for a 
target to shoot at, and it's ten to one you don't 
wing him.- You must stand sideways, Macneil, 
for your big carcass will be sadly in the way. 
Is he a tolerable hand with the trigger ?" 

" As for that and other games of the sort," 
chimed in their other companion, " young Harry 
is well known as a daring rider, good shot, and 
not a bad fighter ; so I think we had better try 
and hush this matter up, as Macneil has no 
chance at twelve paces." 

Macneil's more prudent friend was therefore 
commissioned to see John Power, and try to 
setttle this unpleasant affair in a quiet way ; the 
former asserting that Macneil had received let- 
ters fi*om the young lady, which warranted him 
in his statement. John Power insisted on their 
production, when it turned out they were only 
common-place correspondence between Macneil's 
sister and Miss Maitland, which amounted to 
nothing ; and Mr. Macneil was obliged at last. 
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with a very bad grace, to withdraw his big words ; 
and the bully soon after disappeared from the 
gay city. 

So much for Harry's first feat of knight- 
errantry in defence of distressed damsels. Whe- 
ther he would have acted in the same manner 
towards every young lady in like circumstances 
does not at present appear quite conclusive, 
although the supposition is decidedly in his 
favoiu"; his hand was always going with his 
heart, which happened to be a most benevolent 
though impulsive one. — The day following^ 
Harry was on his way to Elm Grove, and 
arrived there about one o'clock. Mr. and Mrs. 
Selwyn were at home, and he was invited to 
take luncheon, which he did, having found that 
the carriage was ordered as usual at two, and 
hoping that the young lady might not be of the 
party. Guessing Harry had something to com- 
municate for her ear alone, she pleaded some ex- 
cuse for remaining at home, and Harry had the 
pleasure of handing her mamma into the car- 
riage, and for his politeness was rewarded with 
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an invitation to dine with them the same even- 
ing ; which he gladly accepted, saying he would 
ride home, and return at the appointed hour. 
He had of course left his riding-whip in the 
hall, for which he must return, and from the 
hall he soon found his way into the drawing- 
room again, where he enjoyed a most interesting 
tete-a-tite conference with his adopted sister. 
As far as was necessary, Harry gave her an 
explanation of his interview with Mr. Macneil, 
and also informed her that a deep scheme had 
been laid by that worthy and her brother-in-law 
to carry her oflF by force, should she not have 
consented to accept his hand, but he assured 
her she might now feel quite at ease, as Mr. 
Macneil had shown the white feather, and re- 
tracted all he had said to her disparagement. 

The poor girl was deeply afiected by Harry's 
recital, but expressed her dread of Mr. Mac- 
neil's and her brother-in-law's resentment. 

" Never fear them, my dear Miss Maitland ; 
Harry Howard is more than a match for two 
such cowardly curs as they are, and they shall 
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have his life-blood before they shall injure you ; 
but do not for a moment trouble yourself about 
them ; their plans are detected and exposed, and 
I will narrowly watch their movements for the 
future." 

" And how/' replied Miss Maitland, " can I 
ever repay you for your generous conduct to- 
wards me ?" 

" By remaining the same sweet, artless girl 
you are now/' added Harry ; " and heaven 
forbid you should ever become a Bath flirt !" 

" Of that/' she said, " I hope there is no 
fear/' 

" Then I shall be amply rewarded/' 

Recollecting that he had some engagement 
that afternoon, he took his leave, promising to 
return at the dinner-hour. 
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CHAPTER E. 



It icaj be Aoo^tA br die genenJitT of my 
readers, thai tbere cxmiM be fittle difficulty in 
dedoing the feelings of these tiro ycHu^ perscms 
towards each other; in £ut, that they wore 
reaUv in love ; and vet in tnith such was not the 
case. That the seeds ci mutual affection were 
then sown, we admit, which in after-yeais ripened 
into a firm and lasting attachment ; but at the 
time we are writing of, pure firiendship was the 
only bond of union which linked these two 
young hearts together. Harry being intended 
for the law or the church, weU knew he could 
not at so early an age form any matrimonial 
aUiance, neither would his indioation have 
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prompted him to have engaged her affections 
thus early; debarring her, when just entering 
life, from forming, perhaps, a more eligible con- 
nection. Such were Harry's ideas at the time; but 
it must be confessed, that they were both placing 
themselves on very dangerous ground by these 
frequent meetings and friendly intercourse. The 
world judges by appearances only, and Harry's 
visits to Elm Grove were attributed only to one 
cause. His chivalrous defence also of the young 
lady was immediately noised abroad, and a 
match of course proclaimed as the certain con- 
sequence. All this was reported to Harry by 
his friend, John Power ; and his resolution was 
taken, as soon as Macneil should be entirely 
off the ground, to pay a visit for a short time 
to a friend in a distant part of the country, John 
Power engaging to give him the earliest in- 
formation, should that worthy retiu-n during his 
absence. 

The anticipated pleasure of the next dinner- 
party at Elm Grove was considerably dannped by 
this information of Power, and Harry became 

K 2 
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certainly not a very entertaining guest on this 
occasion. He was silent and absent, and his 
behaviour could not escape the observation of 
Miss Maidand, who indulged all kinds of fanci- 
ful surmises as to the cause of it. On the 
return of the gentlemen to the drawing-room, 
Harry had, by the aid of an extra glass or two 
of wine, become almost as cheerful as usual ; 
but a woman's feai*s or suspicions, when once 
fairly roused, are not easily allayed. Miss Mait- 
land could not suppress her anxiety ; and when 
Harry joined her, she timidly inquired if anything 
unpleasant had since happened, as his spirits 
appeared so low during dinner. 

" Oh, it's nothing at all," replied Harry ; '' I 
got into a brown study, which I ought to have 
been ashamed of exhibiting in the presence of 
ladies ; but the fit is quite over, I assure you." 

" Mr. Howard," she said, " I fear you are not 
now treating me with your usual candour ; some- 
thing has annoyed you, I can see, and I dread 
some firesh trouble. Pray do not deceive me, 
for I can bear anything but uncertainty, but I 
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cannot allow you to run any further risk on 
my account. Papa must and ought to inter- 
fere." 

" On my word of honour," replied Harry, 
" nothing further has occurred of the kind you 
dread." 

" What, then, is the matter ? You are not 
yourself this evening." 

" Am I, then, to divulge all my inward feel- 
ings, and treat you as my lady confessor?" 
archly inquired Harry, which caused a slight 
blush to rise on Mary's fair brow. 

" Oh, no, not always — only now — this once 
only do I ask you to be candid with me." 

" Well, then," replied Harry, " so be it, for I 
perceive your suspicions are not yet removed. 
The cause of my silence at dinner was, that I 
was thinking of a visit I had promised a friend 
in a distant part of the country, and I was 
doubting whether a fair friend of mine at Elm 
Grove would feel gratified or not at my de- 
parture." 

Mary^s sweet features were for a moment 
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douded over ; quiddy, however, recovering her 

self-possession, she asked — 

And is this really all, Mr. Howard ?" 

On my faith as a true knight, yes ; but," 

murmured Harry, " it is quite enough for 
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me. 



Finding this would not do any longer, he 
said, '^ I must now wish you good night, having 
all my preparations to make for to-morrow,*' 
and taking her hand in his own, whispered in a 
low voice — " May Heaven watch over and pro- 
tect my sweet sister until Harry returns ;" and 
wishing Mr. and Mrs. Selwyn a hasty '* good 
night," was gone from the room before Mary 

■ 

could recover from her surprise at his abrupt 
departure, 

Mrs. Selwyn could not help exclaiming on 
Harry's leave-taking — 

" What can be the matter with Mr. Howard 
this evening? — He is so unlike himself, there 
must be something amiss, Mary." Turning to 
.her daughter, " Can you explain it ?" 

" Oh, nothing particular I believe, mamma. 
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only he is going from home early to-morrow 
morning on a visit to a friend." 

No more was said, but a faint suspicion 
crossed the mind of old Mr. Selwyn, that Henry 
Howard thought more deeply of his step- 
daughter than he had hitherto given him credit 
for. His parting and earnest words rung in 
Mary's ears long after, and for the first time she 
felt he was dearer to her than she had ever 
before believed. 

What was the nature of Harry's musings on 
his four mile homeward ride ? The subject of 
them might be easily imagined. 

It was a wild and stormy night ; a strong 
westerly wind, with drifting rain, beat hard in 
his face as he galloped along ; but Harry heeded 
it not; his thoughts were too much occupied 
with Mary Maitland. 

" Oh, what a dear sweet girl that is !" he 
murmured ; " so beautiful — so innocent — so 
affectionate ! Thank God she has escaped that 
villain's clutches ! But what next, Harry ? are 
you not in love with her yourself? No, not 
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that just yet. Could you see her married to 
another without a sharp pang of the heart?" 
This question Harry could not answer very 
satisfactorily at first. " Well, perhaps i could, 
if she made choice of some honourable, upright 
fellow, who could love and cherish her as I 
would." 

Still this idea was not an agreeable one ; it 
jarred and grated on his feelings, and went all 
against the grain. 

*' Hang it !" exclaimed Harry, " this will never 
do. I am not actually in love yet, but another 
such an affair as Mr. Macneil's and my fate 
and hers are sealed for weal or woe ; and why 
not, Harry ? simply because I must not think 
of marrying for some years to come, and it 
would be utter selfishness to mar that girl's 
prospects in life by a too early engagement to 
myself. It won't do," said he aloud, with a 
dig of his heel into his horse's side, " so there's 
an end of the matter. I'll forget her " 

" Ho ! ho ! ho !" screamed a voice, dose to 
his ear, as in derision of his last resolve. 
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" And who and what are you ? " shouted 
Harry. 

" Why, who should I be ? Farmer Giles to 
be sure ; and I thought you'd a knocked me 
over, horse and all. Ah, Master Harry, what a 
swinging jam in the leg you have a gie'd me, 
surely." 

" I beg your pardon, farmer, with all my 
heart, and hope I have not seriously hurt 
you." 

" Why, dang it all ! I can't say yet, for I 
bean't sure if I've got a leg in my boot or no. 
Don't ye gallop so fast on dark nights. Squire, 
along these narrow roads, with a stone wall on 
both sides, where a man can't get out of the 
way ; ride over gates and hedges as hard as 
you like, but don't ye go at a Christian man 
like a post and rails. Master Harry." 

A certain tingling in the leg soon convinced 
Farmer Giles he had no bones broken, but he 
didn't forget his tilt with Harry for some time. 
They parted good friends, however, for Harry 
was an especial favourite with all the farmers of 
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his neighbourhood, and with the lower orders 
also. 

The dreams of Harry that night were of the 
same character as his ride home. He fell asleep 
dreaming of Mary Maidand ; but another vision 
soon appeared — a monster in the fDrm of Mac- 
neil, hissing and grinning and trying to bear 
her fainting form from his arms ; and in a des- 
perate one-handed encounter with this bugbear 
he awoke. 

Sleep was now out of the question, and he 
therefore dressed himself and set out early on 
his journey into Hampshire, to pay his long- 
promised visit to his earliest and most attached 
friend. 

William Fowler was the eldest son of a gen- 
tleman of large fortune. The family consisted 
of three other sons and one daughter ; and a 
more united and happy coterie of father, mother, 
and children could not be found. William and 
Henry had, from a similarity of tastes and dis- 
position, become early friends, when at school, 
and had also passed through their university 
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ordeal together, firmly bound to each other, by 
that rare tie of true friendship whose bond was 
only loosed by the hapd of death. With this 
truly amiable and closely-united family, Harry 
always felt himself quite at home. Mr. and 
Mrs. Fowler were patterns of true conjugal 
love ; and although now far advanced in years, 
with their children around, to whom they were 
also devotedly attached, they presented a picture 
of domestic happiness rarely to be seen, and no 
jarring elements here intervened to disturb the 
harmony of this happy circle. 

Miss Fowler was a person of most amiable 
and affectionate disposition, and strongly at- 
tached to her eldest brother William. Harry 
passed a most agreeable month with his friend, 
when one morning, at the breakfast-table, he 
received a letter firom John Power, which ran 
thus: 

" My dear Harry, 

" As your Fidus Achates I have kept 
a sharp look out in a certain quarter, but Mac- 
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neil has never shewn his face (since your de- 
parture) in these parts. 

*' There's poadiing, however, going on, and a 
worse rival at work now than that fellow 
Macneil. Your cousin Robert I find pays 
rather frequent visits to Elm Grove ; and you 
know his winning, flirting ways with women, 
to say nothing of his confounded handsome 
phiz, and that curly head of his, with which 
all the girls are so much taken. I met him 
at a dinner party there last night, and the 
attentions he was paying your fair friend were 
most particular ; and I must be candid enough 
to tell you, they did not appear to be disagree- 
able to herself, as she was laughing and chatting 
with hun the whole evening. 

" Believe me, dear Harry, 
" Yours truly, 

" John Power." 

Upon reading this epistle, a dark doud over- 
spread Harry's features, which his fiiend ob- 
serving, said, 
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'^ I fear you have had some unpleasant news 
this morning." 

There were few secrets between them, and 
Harry at once placed the letter in his friend's 
hand. 

" Well," said Fowler, when he had read it, 
" I always suspected there was something more 
than you chose to tell me about this pretty 
neighbour of yours. In short, Harry, you are 
in love with her." 

" Not so, William, on my word, that I know, 
at present. I view her in the light of a dear 
sister, but I have not yet experienced any of 
that passion men are said to feel towards wo- 
men they wish to marry. Mine is a pure, 
unselfish affection, which even an angel might 
not blush to own. Passion forms no part 
of it." 

"Well, Harry, I believe your feelings are 
now just as you describe them, for you can have 
no object in deceiving me ; but, my dear fellow, 
you are, I think deceiving yourself; your 
affection no doubt is pure and unselfish, but 
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Still it is Love. Now let us come to the point 
at once, what objection is there to her marry- 
ing Robert if she likes him ? He is handsome 
fond of flirting, it is true (but a wife may cure 
him of that propensity), of pleasing and fasci- 
nating manners, good family connections, and 
last, though by no means least in the opi- 
nion of most yoimg ladies, heir to a good for- 
tune." 

" That's a very fair description of him, as far 
as it goes ; but from long experience I can add 
a little more, which is equally true : he is vnith- 
out any sound principles either of morality or 
religion, selfish to a degree, vain and capricious; 
and you may take my word for it, which we 
perhaps may both see realized, the woman he 
marries will be miserable. One word more ; he 
has already gained the affections of a young 
and beautiful girl, and has been received by the 
family as an accepted suitor. Now, Fowler, 
what say you ? " 

" That he is an unprincipled scoundrel ! " 

" Very well ; then I must be off to-mor- 
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row morning, and warn this dear girl of her 
danger." 

" And as surely get your own neck into the 
noose as my name is Will Fowler — that's my 
prediction, Harry ; and Til bet you a five pound 
note will be fulfilled, too, though not perhaps 
just yet. It is a dangerous game playing at 
friendship with a beautiful girl of sweet seventeen. 
In sober seriousness, one word more I must add 
before we dismiss this subject, and I know you 
will not take offence at the advice offered by 
your old schoolfellow and sincere friend ; for 
your own sake and Miss Maitland's peace 
of mind, pray be cautious how you act for 
the future — you may perhaps gain her affec- 
tions without intending it. What then ? you 
would make both yourself and her miserable ! 
If, therefore, you really cannot marry her, be 
guarded and as distant in your manners as con- 
sistent with mere neighbourly attentions." 

" I will try to follow your good advice, 
although I admit it will be rather a difficult 
matter." 
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Here the subject dropped; but notwithstanding 
his friend's pressing entreaties to remain a few 
days longer, the next morning found Harry on 
his homeward journey. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Harry reached home, weary in body, low in 
spirits, and sick at heart. Power's information 
about Miss Maitland's flirtation with Robert 
vexed him sorely. " What ! " he mentally ex- 
claimed, " in one short month could she forget 
all my advice, and realize the character I abhor ? 
Yet perhaps it may not be true after all — I 
must judge for myself ; " and like a prudent 
general, before commencing an engagement, he 
resolved to take a view of the enemy's camp. 

On the following day, therefoi'e, he paid a 
visit to Robert, who soon confirmed his worst 
suspicions, by relating, with his usual vanity 
and not very strict adherence to truth, the 
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flirtation he boasted he had been carrying on for 
the last month with Miss Maitland. Harry 
being nettled at the liberty Robert was taking 
with her name, questioned, with some anger, 
the truth of such a story. 

" I repeat it, it's all true," said Robert, " and 
more than that, she would marry me to-morrow, 
if I chose to propose to her." 

" Indeed !" said Harry ; ** then why don't 
you ?" 

" Wait a bit, my fine fellow ; I am not in such 
a hurry to be married just yet ; I must have my 
fun out first ; and there's another consideration, 
I must be sure of her money, before I would 
marry any woman." 

" And pray, Mr. Robert, what is to become of 
a, certain Miss Julia Barnard ? I thought you 
were already engaged to her — so report goes." 

" Does it ? then report goes a little too fast. 
The question has not been popped yet." 

" Perhaps not," replied Harry ; " but you have 
gone so far, to my certain knowledge, that no 
honourable man could retreat. You have won 
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that girl's affections, and I hope, for her sake, 
you intend to marry her/' 

" Come, Mr. Harry, none of your heroics with 
me; when I wish your advice, I will ask for 
it. You want Miss Maitland yourself, I suppose, 
albeit yoiur whining nonsense about platonic . 
friendship; but, I tell you to your face, she 
prefers me to such a milk-and-water specimen 
of a man as you are. What can you want with 
women, who daren't look a girl in the face the 
whole time you were at Oxford ?" 

" Robert Howard !" said Harry ; " speak 
another word, and I'll fell you to the earth." 

" You fen me ?" 

" Yes — and I'll thrash you in five minutes to 
your heart's content; — I've done that before, 
and I can do it again." 

** We are not at school now, Master Harry, 
and pistols are the weapons of gentlemen." 

" I am quite aware of that fact, Mr. Howard," 
sarcastically added Harry, " but I should like to 
take the conceit out of you a little first, by 
spoiling your good looks. Dare to give me 

L 2 
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another insolent word, and I am just in the 
humour to damage that pretty nose and mouth 
of yours." 

Robert, though no coward, knew Harry too 
well to doubt his intentions. The look of 
haughty defiance was in his eye ; and he had 
seldom seen him so excited. He knew, more« 
over, Harry^s prowess, and dreaded the effects 
of a black eye, which he felt sure he meant to 
favour him with — so, lowering his tone, he 
said — 

" I am sorry to have offended you with my 
remarks ; but it's not worth while for two old 
friends like we are, quarrelling about any girl.'* 

" As you please, Robert ; but no more of 
your impertinence. Though not so handsome 
as you are, I am not your inferior in any other 
respect, and I will only add, that the woman 
who can seriously accept your addresses, is not 
likely to become my wife ;" saying which, he 
wished him good morning. 

Harry's feelings were exceedingly lacerated by 
this intenHBW with his cousin; but he knew 
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him too well, to give entire credence to all he 
had asserted respecting Miss Maitland. Yet he 
thought there must be some truth in it, as John 
Power had made similar remarks, and he was 
too cool and observant to be easily deceived. 
Under these circumstances, he evinced no hurry 
to present himself at Elm Grove, well knowing 
that the news of his return would soon reach 
the young lady's ears. 

But it was not long before Mr. and Mrs. 
Selwyn, meeting Harry in one*bf their usual 
drives, pressed him so much to dine with them 
on a certain day, when several young neighbours 
were invited aliso, that he could not well refuse ; 
and to speak the truth, Harry rather wished for 
the opportunity of witnessing (more unobserved, 
as he thought, in a large party) the conduct of 
the young girl, in whom he had hitherto taken 
so deep an interest. 

The greater part of the company had assem- 
bled, on the evening of this dinner party, before 
Harry made his appearance in the drawing-room, 
when passing with a low bow Miss Maitland, 
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who was conversing in a lively tone of voice 
with his cousin Robert, he instantly made his 
way to the mistress of the house, with whom 
he cordially shook hands, and then addressed 
himself in like manner to those with whom he 
was acquainted. He did not, however, approach 
the part of the room in which Miss Maitland 
was seated near Robert ; but one furtive glance 
stolen in that direction, revealed to him hei* 
altered look and manner. She was now more 
reserved, andlheemingly heedless of Robert's 
soft speeches, and soon after she rose from his 
side. 

Among the party here assembled, Harry re- 
cognized Miss Dundonald, an old friend of 
Miss Maitland's, who was often visiting at Elm 
Grove. She was a most agreeable and well-in- 
formed person, by several years Miss Maitland's 
senior, and although not handsome, of prepos- 
sessing appearance and most amiable disposition. 
Harry, seeing a vacant chair near her, crossed the 
room and sat down by her side. 

"Why, Mr. Howard,** she said, "you are 
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quite a stranger here now ; we began to think 
we should never see you again." 

" And had that been the case, few of my fair 
friends would have shed a tear for the loss of 
Harry Howard/* 

" Oh, say not so— you do yourself injustice ; 
but, as I see you are seeking for a compliment, 
I shall not gratify your vanity by adding more — 
I at least am glad to welcome you again, and 
I think I may answer for another also/* 

" Many thanks,** said Harry, ^or your good 
opinion, which I value highly ; but I hear you 
have been very gay lately, and that your young 
friend has been rendering herself rather con- 
spicuous by her flirtations with Mr. Robert 
Howard.** 

" Pray, Mr. Howard, may I ask who has given 
you this information ?'* 

" Oh, certainly — himself ; and he went a point 
beyond that, by telling me the other day that he 
could obtain her hand by merely asking for it.** 

" Oh, the vanity of that man I" exclaimed 
Miss Dundonald. ^^ I shall certainly tell Miss 
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Maidand what you say, and put h^ on her 
guard." 

" Do no such thing, I beg; she has a right 
to please herself, and flirt with any one she 
fancies.'' 

*' She is not a flirt, Mr. Howard — ^never has 
been, and I hope never will be." 

"May your opinion of her prove correct— 
for in my eyes a flirt of either sex is " 

" What, Mr. Howard ?" 

" Heartless--4lmt dinner I see is announced > 
will you allow me to offer you my arm ?" 

Robert, the moment he saw the butler enter 
the room, dashed at once across to Miss Mait- 
land, and John Power, who was sitting near her, 
immediately gave way, thinking of course she 
would prefer his arm. 

It so happened, that, at the dinner-table, the 
two quondam friends, now rivals, if not foes, were 
seated opposite each other, with their fedr com- 
panions, although partially screened by an epergne 
which occupied the centre of the table. Robert 
was rattling away in his usual style, or rather 
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trying to surpass it, to annoy Harry by endea- 
vouring to engross the attention of Miss Mait- 
land, and make her laugh at his lively sallies. 
This once, however, his ill-timed levity passed 
almost unnoticed. She made few responses, and 
John Power, who was seated next to her, seeing 
there was something wrong, ventured to put in 
a word or two occasionally, which being well 
received, he drew her into a more general con- 
versation, glad of the opportunity of annoying 
the Lady-killer, as he called Robert, who had 
cut him out more than once with his partners 
at balls and parties. 

' Harry's glances were directed frequently across 
the table to where Miss Maitland sat ; their eyes 
met once, and the look she gave him so soft, 
yet so melancholy, pierced Harry to the heart. 
He mentally murmured, — 

" I may have been too severe on that sweet 
girl. She is young and thoughtless ; but that 

perhaps is all/' 

, Miss Dundonald noticed Harry's abstraction, 
and his stolen glances across the table, and with 
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a woman's quick perception instantly divining 
the cause, playfully remarked — 

"I fear, Mr. Howard, you have left your 
heart behind you at your friend's house m 
Hampshire." 

" Do you seriously think so ?" inquired Harry, 
with his eyes bent full upon her face, with a 
searching look. 

No answer was returned. Other topics of 
conversation were then introduced, and Harry 
was himself again. The dinner hour passed, 
and the signal was given for the ladies to retire. 
After the gentlemen had discussed the usual 
quantum of wine, politics, &c., an adjoummem 
was proposed to the drawing-room, Harry ob- 
served Miss Maitland sitting with her fnend on 
the sofa, and from their rather confused looks, 
when his eyes rested upon them, he guessed the 
reason. Miss Dundonald had been recounting 
his observation to her before dinner about her 
flirtation with Robert, which both annoyed and 
pained her; and she had just been saying she 
thought it very hard to be condemned so un- 
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justly as a flirt, merely because she had been 
amused with Mr. Howard's witticisms. 

"He is certainly very handsome and very 
agreeable," replied Miss Dundonald ; " but, my 
dear Mary, he is a decided flirt, and he has gone 
too far, I conclude, by speaking of you, as he 
did to his cousin the other day. That is a 
liberty no man should take with any girl, unless 
fully assiured of her affections." 

" Oh ! I see, you are taking Mr. Henry 
Howard's part." 

" And justly so, my dear girl ; he is, in my 
opinion, a much more estimable character than 
tne other; but here he comes. I shall leave 
you to lecture him if you think proper ;" saying 
which, and before her friend could detain her> 
she left her seat on the sofa, which Harry, with 
a look of kind meaning to Miss Dundonald, 
instantly occupied. Both were silent for a 
second or two, when Harry broke the ice by 
some common-place remark ; others succeeded, 
but Miss Maitland's reserve did not wear off. 
He talked of his journey into Hampshire. 
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" She hoped he had been amused." 

" Oh, very much so," replied Harry ; " and I 
hear also you have had very gay doings at Elm 
Grove." 

" Nothing very particular, only a few rather 
pleasant dinner-parties, with some friends occa- 
sionally calling, to wile away the mornings, with 
music and singing." 

" Among whom I have heard," added Harry, 
very testily, " my cousin Robert has been the 
most constant and conspicuous." 

"Well, Mr. Howard, he is very agreeable, 
you must admit, and a great favourite wi^ 
papa and mamma." ~ 

" And with their feir daughter also, I am 
told," added Harry. 

" Perhaps not so great a favourite with her 
as you may imagine, Mr. Howard ; but still I 
hke him very much as an acquaintance, who 
helps to wile away a dull morning in the 
country." 

"He is a dangerous companion, and I am 
sorry to see him on such intimate terms with 

you." 
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"Why, Mr. Howard, I always thought he 
was a very particular friend, as well as cousin, 
of yours. He talks of you as such, although 
admitting yoiu* tastes and his are rather dis- 
similar." 

" Dissimilar ! the poles are not more wide apart 
than the thoughts, words, and actions of Robert 
and Harry Howard. Schoolfellows we have been, 
fellow collegians, cousins, and neighbours also, 
but friends never, and never can be. Although 
engaged to another, as he certainly is, he yet 
tries to ensnare the affections of every young 
u4 thoughtless girl he meets with, and would 
sacrifice whole hecatombs of such, upon the altar 
of his insatiable vanity ; forgive my warmth of 
expression. Miss Maitland ! I would save you 
from being the dupe of one more dangerous 
than Mr. Macneil ; but I see and hear enough 
to convince me the time when Harry Howard 
was looked upon as a friend has passed away ;" 
saying which, he rose abruptly and turned to 
another part of the room, where John Power 
was standing. 
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Miss Maitland was vexed and unhappy ; she 
felt now she had gone rather too far^ and by 
her coldness to Harry had pained one whom she 
had every reason to respect and admire. Music 
was now introduced, and Robert, anxious again 
to regain his lost ground, approached Miss 
Maitland, requesting she would favour him with 
a song. To this she pleaded a slight cold, and 
begged to be excused that evening. Robert, 
however, persisted in his suit, and Mrs. Sdwyn 
overhearing him, said — 

" Come, Mary, sing my favourite song." 
" Indeed, mamma, I cannot sing to-night." ^ 
" Well, then, my dear, only one verse ; — ^you 
cannot refuse me that." 

Mary rose at once, Robert most obsequiously 
following her to the piano. Her heart was, 
however, too full ; her voice faltered with emo- 
tion, and at the end of the first verse she 
abruptly quitted her seat, which her friend, 
Miss Dundonald, who was by her side, imme- 
diately occupied, and finished the song for her. 
John Power and Hariy were not inattentive 
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observers of what was passing, the former re- 
marking— 

^' I am right glad that fellow Robert has got 
his quietus to-night. She does not fancy his 
flummery now, any way, Harry, perhaps because 
you are in the room/' 

" Very likely. I feel I am one de trop to- 
night, and looked upon as a Marplot, but it shall 
not happen again just yet; the coast shall be 
dear for the future to Robert, or any other pre- 
tender. The hunting season has now com- 
menced, and a few good gallops will soon 
disperse the blues." 

" Ah, my boy, that's the time of day — Diana's 
the goddess for me !" 

The party soon after broke up, Harry shook 
hands with Mr. and Mrs. Selwyn, and approaching 
Miss Maitland, said in a subdued tone of voice — 

"Forgive my obtrusiveness this evening — I 
will not oflFend you again by oflFering my advice," 
and passed on before she could reply. 

On reaching her room, Mary Maitland burst 
into tears. 
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'^ Oh, how cold and distant he has become, 
who I always thought would prove my firiend 
and supply the place of my dear cousin ; he, at 
least, would not have treated me thus." 

Indulging in such melancholy reflections, she 
was aroused by a knock at the door, and Miss 
Dundonald's voice begging to be admitted. She 
at once detected the traces of her friend's tears, 
and guessing the cause, said — 

" My dear Mary, you have pained yourself as 
well as another, more than you suppose, by your 
distant behaviour to him to-night." 

" Well, but I did not choose to be lectured 
like a school-girl, and he spoke so rudely of his 
cousin, Mr. Howard, that although no particular 
friend of mine, I could not refrain from taking 
his part. If mamma sees no impropriety in 
my conduct to him, why should Mr. Harry 
Howard?'' 

" Your mamma, my dear, sees Mr. Howard 
in his holiday dress only, and is not aware that 
he is already engaged ; but men soon find out 
each other's real characters. Would you seri- 
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ously exchange Harry Howard's warm and manly 
feelings, for Robert Howard's plausible ad- 
dresses?*' 

" What do I know more, Lucy, of Mr. Henry 
Howard's feelings to me ?" 

" Enough to satisfy me, if not yourself, my 
dear friend ; and lookers-on, you know, see more 
than those concerned." 

" Perhaps he would only play with my feel- 
ings, as he represents his cousin's intentions 
to be." 

" A hint of Mr. Robert Howard's, I suppose ; 
but with one observation more, my dear Mary* 
I shall leave you for the night. I have lived 
many years longer in the world than you have, 
and have studied men's characters deeply ; more 
than that, I have once hopelessly loved." A 
pause ensued for a few seconds, when she added, 
with a trembling voice, " If Harry Howard does 
not love you to his heart's core, then I have no 
faith in man's physiognomy." 

"Oh, say not so, dearest Lucy; then how 
cruelly have I treated him this evening ; I can- 
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not bear to think of it. But your conjectures 
ore still conjectures only." 

" They are more than that, Mary, or would 
never have found utterance from me, so good 
night, my dear girl ;'^ and kissing her, she left 
the room. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

What were Harry's sensations when tossing 
to and fro on his restless pillow that night? 
Words can scarcely describe them* His confi- 
dence abused, his friendship sUghted, his advice 
despised^ himself repulsed, and a flirt preferred. 
The idol of piure and unalloyed gold which he 
had raised and sanctified in the temple of his 
heart, was at once dashed to pieces like a pot- 
ter's vessel. Harry now knew and felt he loved ; 
but the discovery came almost too late. The 
accounts he had heard of Mary's flirting with 
Robert, which seemed confirmed almost to his 
own sight, when first entering the drawing-room 
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that evening, struck like daggers to his heart. 
** Oh, Mary ! Mary ! that one short month 
should have effected such a change in that pure 
heart ! but now thou art lost to me perhaps for 
ever !" The perspiration stood in large drops on 
poor Harry's forehead, and he groaned aloud — 
sleep was out of the question. He arose from 
his bed and paced the room in sad and gloomy 
abstraction ; then feeling more composed^ knelt 
down and prayed for strength of mind to him- 
self, and protection from evil for Mary Mait- 
land. 

With the assistance of John Power and a few 
other young men of the neighbourhood, who 
were sadly in want of some other winter amuse- 
ment than lounging up and down the streets of 
Bath, Harry had been induced to get together a 
few couples of foxhounds (as no pack regularly 
hunted the country), the management of which 
he undertook, and this was to be the commence- 
ment of their first season. Harry therefore 
busied himself in preparations, which gave em- 
ployment to his time and relief to his mind, 
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resolving, if possible, to forget Mary Maitland. 
For three months he never even entered the 
doors of Elm Grove, neither could any invitation 
from Mr. and Mrs. Selwyn induce him to do so. 
He was always engaged somehow or somewhere ; 
for his resolution being once made, he was inflex- 
ible. Harry thought he had been entirely mis- 
taken in his opinion of Miss Maitland's character, 
and his thorough detestation of a flirt at first 
steeled his heart against her ; but forget her he 
could not, and he determined still to watch over 
and save her, if possible, from the insidious 
addresses of Robert. 

About this time a cousin of Harry's was 
staying on a visit at his father's house, with 
whom he was in the habit of riding, and the 
greater portion of his spare time was devoted to 
her amusement. Neighbours, of co\u*se, were 
not long in coming to the conclusion that 
Harry's constant rides with his cousin could 
only end in one way, but this was very far from 
Harry's real intentions. 

Still the report prevailed, and soon was con- 
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veyed to Miss Maifland's ears- The effect it 
produced upon her may be gathered from a tSte- 
br-tete between Miss Dundonald and herself. 

" Oh, Lucy/* exclaimed the latter, " this news 
confirms my worst fears ; you see, now, he is 
going to be married to his cousin. Oh, Lucy ! 
you have encouraged me with false hopes, and I 
am truly miserable. For three long months he 
has never even called here, and from all quarters 
I hear of his devoted attentions to his cousin." 

" And yet,'* Lucy said, " my woman's faith 
has never wavered; Harry Howard loves you 
still. He was vexed and justly offended at 
your cool treatment that unfortunate night, and 
thinks, perhaps, not without good cause, that 
you prefer his cousin ; but still he will be, and is, 
yours only. The Bath season is now at hand, 
we shall meet him at some balls and parties, 
and I will wring the secret from his heart ; till 
then, my dear Mary, pray do not yield to 
despondency." 

The time had now arrived for Mary Mait- 
land's first introduction to the heau monde — 
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young, beautiful, modest, and sweet-tempered, 
she was very generally admired, and several 
suitors had already entered the lists for her 
hand. Harry heard of the impression she had 
made, and it must be confessed a jealous feeUng 
shot through his heart. A grand dramatic ball 
being the general topic of conversation among 
the gay circles, Harry had oflfered to escort his 
cousin there. The eventful evening arrived, 
and amid a galaxy of beauty seldom before wit- 
nessed in the gay city of waters, they entered 
the theatre, the pit of which was boarded over 
level with the stage. A short comedy (by 
amateur performers) preceded the opening of 
the ball, after which dancing immediately com- 
menced. 

Harry observed his fair neighbour looking 
more lovely than ever, dancing with a handsome- 
looking man just opposite to where he was then 
standing. All his former feeUngs returned at 
once with beating violence to his heart, and he 
feared he had condemned her too hastUy. When 
she crossed over near to him, and stood for a 
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moment disengaged, Harry proffered his hand, 

which was accepted, and asked her to dance 

with him. 

I " The next quadrille/' she replied, " I am 

engaged, but the following one I shall be most 

happy." 

'* Will you, then, stand our vis-a-vis in the 
next?" 

" Oh, yes," she said, " if possible, in such a 
crowd." 

The quadrille being over, Harry watched her 
with intense anxiety, \mtil she was joined by a 
Captain Dundas, who, offering his arm, led her 
forward. Harry quickly followed, and knowing 
t^ Captain slightly, proposed their standing op- 
posite, but he very soon repented his position. 
The Captain's attentions were most marked, and 
the apparently cheerful and gay manner in which 
they were received by Miss Maitland vexed 
Harry to the soul. He had been reported as 
one of the suitors for her hand, and here was 
damning proof before Harry's own eyes that he 
at least, could scarcely plead in vain. 



w. 
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Captua Dundas was handsome in person, 
gentlemanly in appearance, of easy and polite 
manners, and very winning in his address, 
which, imder a scarlet jacket, with all the gay 
trappings of a dragoon regiment, would render 
him, as Harry thought, quite irresistible to a 
young and artless girl like Mary Maitland. He 
appeared moreover evidently on familiar terms 
with her, and Harry augured the worst. 

" Oh ! what a fool I have been," said he to 
himself; " but it cannot now be helped — and 
still, if she ever loved me truly, as I did her, 
she must feel as I do — she could never love 
another — otherwise it matters not" 

The quadrille over, Harry resigned his own 
partner to her aunt's care, and then eagerly 
sought Miss Maitland. Captain Dundas was 
walking with her round the' room, and in 
various directions, evidently intending to keep 
her to himself during the next dance, and trying 
to avoid Harry's meeting with them ; but the 
eagle eye of our fox-hunter was not so easily to 
be foiled. Seeing the direction they were 
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taking, he met them suddenly at an angle, and 
there cut off all further retreat. 

Harry's arm was politdy offered, when he 
naively said, " Now, Miss Maitland, as you have 
deprived me of half my dance (the quadrille 
having already begun), I will with pleasure 
accompany you in yoiu* survey of the scenes 
which you were taking with Captain Dundas, 
and we will dance the next quadrille instead." 

" Oh," she said, " for that I am again en- 
gaged to Captain Dundas/' 

" That cannot hold good now," replied Harry, 
coolly, " as he has prevented me the pleasure of 
dancing this quadrille with you, I shall return 
the compliment — that's only fair play — inde- 
pendent of which, it is not considered etiquette 
for any young lady to dance twice on the same 
evening with the same partner ; it looks too par- 
ticular, unless they are on most familiar terms." 
Miss Maitland was silent, but she thought 
his beginning again to give her advice was a 
proof his affections had not been, as she ima- 
gined, wholly estranged from her. — Harry 
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pressed the arm of his beautiful companion to 
his side, with the feelings of one who had just 
recovered a long lost, but dearly prized treasure. 
The glow of pleasure and look of proud satis- 
faction beamed on his manly features, as he 
threaded his way through the motley crowd 
dressed in costumes of the whole universe. 

In passing along, cordial greetings and out- 
stretched hands met Harry at every turn, from 
old and young alike, which convinced his fair 
partner of the estimation in which Tie was held. 
Miss Maitland was more than gratified, she felt 
proud also of her companion. The first feel- 
ings of delight having passed, a fit of gloomy 
abstraction seized on Harry for a few minutes, 
as he ran over in his mind how they had last 
parted, and how they had again met, when she 
interrupted his cogitations by observing, " I 
fear you are not well, Mr. Howard?" 

" Why," he said, " the heat of the room 
makes me feel rather uncomfortable. I had a 
hard day's work yesterday, and a spill to finish 
withy and this thick head dress oppresses me. 
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but it will soon pass off. I see the dance is 
nearly over, and time for us to take our places." 

"Oh no," she said, "I do not care about 
dancing ; we can find a seat in the boxes, where 
you can rest a little/' 

This proposal suited Harry exactly. He led 
her to a seat in the second tier, from whaice 
the glare of the chandeliers was excluded, and 
there sat down by her side. Harry's hand 
shook, his lips quivered, and his voice also fal- 
tered as he addressed her. Miss Maitland be- 
came alarmed. 

" You are really ill, Mr. Howard, I fear ; 
what can I do for you ?" 

" Oh, nothing ; I shall soon be better." 

Harry, by an effort, recovered his self-posses- 
sion, and began talking fast on common sub- 
jects — ^the ball, &c., and then made enquiries 
after her father and mother, whom he did not 
see there that evening. 

" They are quite well," she replied, " but you 
know they do not like balls or very large par- 
ties, and therefore I came with Miss Dundonald 

4. 
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and her father to-night ; but for three long 
months, Mr. Howard, you have never even 
called at Elm Grove, and they fear you must 
have taken offence at something they have 
done.*' 

" By no means/' returned Harry. 

'^ Then what has been the cause of your ab- 
sence, if I may venture on such a question ? 
Have I offended you?" 

Harry was silent. 

Miss Maitland paused for a moment, and 
then added, '^ I hope, Mr. Howard, with his 
former candour, will at least explain how.'' 

" Yes, Miss Maitland, Mr. Howard will." 
He then alluded to what he had before told her, 
at their last dinner-party, of her flirtation with 
Robert, and the cold, repulsive manner with 
which she had received his well-intended advice. 
" From that night I felt we were friends 
no longer," concluded Harry, with a deep sigh. 
'^ Heaven only knows how pure and sincere my 
intentions were towards you, to guard your fair 
name from even the breath of scandal ; but you 
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have too many friends and admirers now ever 

to bestow another thought, or regard the friend- 

* ship of poor Harry Howard ; it has all passed 

away as a dream of the night, and I am ** 

here a choking sensation stopped his fruiiher 
utterance, and he turned away, to conceal his 
emotion. 

" Oh, Mr. Howard, you have indeed pained 
me more than I can express. Could you think 
me so ungrateftd for all your past kindness ? " 

" Oh, tell me then. Miss Maitland, has ano- 
ther yet occupied that place which Harry How-, 
ard once held ? " 

**0h, never, never, he is my dear brother 
still." 

" Thank God !" ejaculated Harry, fervently, 
" for that confession." 

In an ecstacy of delight he pressed her hand 
in his, and felt that pressure was returned. 
"Now," he said, "I am all right again, and 
can dance like a merry andrew as I am, to- 
night. Two quadrilles must I have with you, 
nothing less will suit my humour." 
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" Oh, but you know," archly observed Miss 
Maitland, ^^ it is not etiquette/' 

" Ah ! you have me there ; but you forget 
my saving clause, imless the parties are on the 
most familiar terms. We have long been friends 
and neighboiurs, you know, and once more bro- 
ther and sister, I hope.*' 

" But, I heard you were engaged to be mar- 
ried to your cousin ?" 

"Indeed!" said Harry, "and pray who gave 
you that likely piece of information ?" 

" All the world says so, and her atmt con- 
firms it." 

" We like each other very much as cousins," 
added Harry, " and I have endeavoured to make 
her visit as agreeable as I can, ours being a dull 
house for ladies, but we are not in love with 
each other* The world says also, that you are 
engaged to that fascinating Captain of Dragoons, 
who has been paying you so much attention 
this evening. Does the world speak truth in 
that case?" enquired Harry, rather tmeasily. 
"As much as in yours. When you give 
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your hand to your cousin, I may bestow mine 
on Captain Dundas, bi^t not perhaps even in that 
case." 

'^ You appeared, however, much 'taken with 
him, and were laughing and in high good hu« 
mour when I first observed you." 

" Yes, I like him very much as an acquaint- 
ance — he is a very agreeable companion at 
balls and parties, but nothing more to me." 

Hany was satisfied. 

They now descended into the vast arena 
below, where the sets of quadrilles had been 
already formed, and no vacancy appearing, 
Harry suggested they should take a glass of 
champagne first, and then a survey of the 
dancers. There was Robert, flirting away as 
usual, with one of the prettiest girls in the room, 
who was evidently taking in his fine speeches, 
as so many proofs of his devoted affection. 

*'Look at your fiiend Robert, Miss Mait- 
land ; he is at his old game again, you see, lady* 
killing. Do you know who his partner is ?" 

" Yes, Lady Katherine L ." 
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/' Ah I I thought Robert looked more puffed 
up with vanity than usual— another victim — 
poor girl, I pity her." 

'^Well, but all young ladies will not give 
their hearts so readily as you imagine ; they 
may be flattered by his attentions, without 
serious thoughts of going further. I fear you 
have a poor opinion of women generally." 

" They are easily taken by the attentions of a 
handsome man, and trust too much to outward 
appearances. They have no means, you know, 
of discerning men's real characters." 

"Well, perhaps not; but then they ought 
to exercise more circumspection — a woman 
should never marry without at least one year's 
acquaintance with her intended partner for life. 
Matrimony is a serious business." 

They were interrupted in their dialogue by 
John Power, tapping Harry on the back, with 
" by Jove ! Harry, your mother would scarcely 
know you in this disguise. That large turban, 
with those fierce black moustaches, and scyme- 
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ter by your side— what a fire-eating monster you 
look. Is he not quite kiDing, Miss Maitland, 
to-night?" 

" Oh, quite," she gaily answered. 

'^ Egad ! I thought so. He beats the uniforms 
into fits" — with another sly look. " Those red 
jacket gentlemen, with their fine trimmings, are 
no match for Harry the Turk." 

" Come, John, no more of your nonsense, or 
you will catch a Tartar yourself." 

" No fear of that, Hfarry ; but you should see 
him, Miss Maitland, in his bit of pink, my 
favourite costume, on a fine hunting morning, 
and hear his * You wind him, my boys !' as his 
darlings dash into cover; and then when the 
fox is found, and away — ^riding over gates and 
hedges, as if the — no — a lady drove him. He 
is quite a killing fellow then, I can assure you, 
and so those wily foxes find to their cost. But 
for the last three months, the fiend of what I 
won't just now say, has taken entire possession 
of him ; he rides as if he tried to break his 
neck, he does, indeed, Miss Maitland, and 
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Harry Howard would be a sad loss among his 
male, if not his female friends — so pray give 
him a Kttle good advice — he'll attend to it from 
you, I warrant," — with a knowing look- at Miss 
Maitland, — " won't you, Harry, like a good 
boy?" 

"Confound it, John, no more of this; you 
have had a glass too much to-night." 

" More likely a bottle ; but for all that, I'm as 
sober as a judge now. Good bye, Harry, and 
don't forget the lecture. Miss Maitland ; it's all 
in his way, you know." 

Saying which, John Power disappeared. 

Captain Dundas, who had overheard some of 
John Power's remarks, now approached, and 
with rather a formal bow, said he believed he 
had been promised the honour of Miss Mait- 
land's hand for the next quadrille. 

"I think not. Captain Dundas," replied 
Harry ; " you have had your turn, and it is now 
mine. Miss Maitland has not danced with me 
once to-night, and she is my partner for the 
next set." 

N 2 
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" May I petition for the succeeding one, then, 
Miss Maitland ?" 

"For that I am also engaged, I believe," 
added she. 

" Oh, may I ask to whom ?" he rather point- 
edly enquired. 

" That I am not obliged to tell you ;'* was the 
like cool reply, with which the Captain walked 
off, casting a fierce look at Harry, which was 
returned with interest. 

A waltz, however, being the next dance on 
the card, the objections to which Harry was 
discussing with his young fiiend, and had just 
concluded some good advice on the subject, by 
declaring he would never marry a girl who 
waltzed, when the Captain seeing them looking 
on, and knowing Harry never engaged in that 
dance, thought it a good opportunity to have 
bis revenge, by carrymg off his partner to 
Harry's discomfiture. Again presenting himself, 
Captain Dundas said — 

" You are not engaged for this dance, I see 
Miss Maitland, therefore I may now fairly claim 
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your hand for a few turns in this enchanting 
circle/* 

^^ I do not waltz, Captain Dundas." 

" Then, pray, let me be your instructor — it is 
so delightful, only one turn — I am sure you will 
like it." 

" You have had my answer, Captain Dundas," 
she replied ; and Harry, pressing her arm to his 
side, turned with her in another direction. 

The Captain was discomfited, and perceived 
at once the influence Harry possessed over this 
young and beautiful girl, whose affections he had 
flattered himself (until this night) he was in a 
fair way of securing. 

" Confound his impudence!" said Harry; "but 
I know something more of that fine peacock than 
he fancies — ^now I remember we were at the 
same coU^e together, for a short time. His 
haughty looks won't pass current with 



me. 
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I hope," said Miss Maitland, "you know 
nothing to his disparagement." 

" Nor much to his credit — ^but he is not a 
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person I should like to see on very intimate 
terms with you, my fair sister/' 

" Well," she said, " I will be more distant, 
for the future ; but, you see, I have much needed 
your friendly advice on many points." 

" You shall never need that more now ; — but, 
perhaps, you will soon be tired of such a prosy 
particular fellow as Harry Howard." 

" When I am — I will candidly tell you." 

They now enjoyed their quadrille together, as 
mutual confidence was once more restored. An 
old college friend, who had been watching Harry^s 
movements the whole evening, Kimself entertain- 
ing certain views of conquest over his fair part- 
ner, approaching him, said — " I see how the land 
Hes, Harry, and I suppose I must ask your per- 
mission to dance with Miss Maitland." 

" Why, not exactly that," said Harry ; " but 
though engaged to me the next quadrille also, 
I will waive that in favour of an old friend, pro- 
vided she consents." 

This was said to avoid further remarks, as he 
was aware he had been monopolizing Mary 
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rather more than might be deemed prudent^ 
although, with the usual blindness of a lover, 
he had thought his attentions might have escaped 
observation in such a crowd. 

This arrangement being acceded to, and the 
hour being now a very late or rather early one, 
the gay throng began to disperse, and Harry 
and his fair companion parted, with light and 
cheerful hearts. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Sweet and peaceful was the sleep of Mary 
Maitland^ as she laid her wearied head on her 
pillow that night. Her doubts and fears of the 
last three months had all passed away. She 
felt she still retained the affections of the only 
man whose good opinion she so highly valued. 
And as for Harry Howard, he was in a perfect 
transport of delight. 

" Yes," he repeated, " still so beautiful, so 
pure minded and affectionate, and as dear to me 
as ever. Oh ! thank Heaven, for this most 
undeserved blessing of that dear girl's love. 
I have wronged her by my doubts and suspicions 
— ^but never again will I doubt her more." 

Excess of joy however, like excess of gri 
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often produces a similar effect. Harry could 
not at first rest firom over-excitement; but, at 
last utterly exhausted, nature gave way, and his 
slumbers were protracted to a very late hour. 
When he awoke it was midday, but having 
engaged a room in Bath that night, he thought, 
after breakfast, in common politeness he should 
inquire after Miss Maitland, feeling as well, that he 
long owed a visittoMr. andMrs. Selwyn. Contrary 
to his expectations, he found all three at home ; 
and after having explained, as he best could, his 
long absence from Elm Grove, he soon found 
himself reinstated on his usual good footing, 
and was invited to their house whenever he 
visited Bath. 

After a long chat, finding Mrs. Selwyn dis* 
inclined to give him any opportunity of a tete-a^ 
Ute with her daughter, Henry reluctantly took 
his leave. As he turned his back on the gay 
dty that evening, his reflections on the last 
night's event were at first full of gratification 
and delight. He recalled every word Miss 
Maitland had uttered, and felt now assured he 
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had rosined the place in her affections he 
feared he had lost for ever. And yet, per- 
haps, she loved him as a brother only — it might 
never amount to anything more. There was 
pain as well as pleasure in that reflection. 
Again, a pang of jealousy shot through his 
heart when he brought to mind the attentions 
of Captain Dundas. " Still,*' he thought, " it 
is best as we now are, for the present.'' His 
father's intentions that he should enter some 
profession, made him think more seriously on 
the subject, and he knew full well marriage must 
not enter into his calculations for some few years 
at least. Prudence and principle alike prevented 
him binding her by any formal engagement, 
even should Miss Maitland accept him as her 
aflSanced lover, of which, at present, he en- 
tertained some doubts; and he determined, 
with the feelings of an honourable mind, on the 
first opportunity, to make her more fully ac- 
quainted with his prospects in life. 

At that time there were public assemblies 
every week, and Harry thought it probable he 
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should meet Miss Maitland there at the follow- 
ing one ; when he resolved frankly to explain 
his situation and dependance on his father, not 
with a view of pressing his suit further just then, 
but that she might be fully aware of his real 
position and prospects. 

Harry's expectation of meeting his fair neigh- 
bour at the next ball was not disappointed. On 
entering the room, in which several hundreds were 
already assembled, he observed her, looking, if 
possible, more lovely than ever, dancing with 
Captain Dundas. Harry's features suddenly 
changed at this unpleasant discovery. He felt 
hurt and offended, after what he had said to her 
on the last occasion ; and on passing her and 
being recognized, a blush overspread Miss 
Maitland's face and mounted even to her brow, 
which Harry retiwned by a distant and low bow. 
Captain Dundas, noticing Harry's manner, darted 
on him a look of triumph, which he returned 
with one of utter contempt. Being in no 
humour just then for dancing, he took his 
station on a platform near the fire-placCi 
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where he could see at one view, all that was 
going on in the body of the room, and with 
folded arms and compressed lips he gazed on 
the scene below. Dance succeeded dance, and 
for every one was the hand of Mary Maitland 
engaged. She appeared lively and gloomy by 
turns, as Harry's keen eye rested upon her, 
scrutinizing every look and gesture. Friends 
and acquaintances passed by him frequently, 
with whom he exchanged short greetings ; but 
being more taciturn than usual, Power, among 
the rest, observed him in this attitude of defiance, 
and said— 

" Harry, you are as gloomy as a monk to- 
night — what's the matter ?" 

" Only a splitting headache, John.'* 

"Heartache most likely, Harry — but come 
along,'* taking his arm, " don't stand here any 
longer like a statue. Every one has noticed 
you " 

" So let them," replied he, walking away with 
a haughty air. 

" By Jove ! Harry," rejoined Power, " you are 
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in a most amiable humour this evening, and 
all, 111 warrant, because that sweet girl has been 
dancing with the Captsdn — I saw the look you 
gave him." 

«Pho— pho! John." 

" That fellow is a good shot, and will pink 
you, my boy, if you don't take care." 

" Let him try then," said Harry. 

" Put your ill-humour in your pocket — come 
and ask her to dance ; you will soon turn the 
tables on him." 

" Not I, John Power." 

** Then 111 ask her myself for this dance, and 
engage her for the next to you." 

" You shall do no such thing." 

" But I will, Master Harry ;" and before he 
could detain him, John Power slipped away. 

Harry turned in another direction; but when 
the music struck up, he ca^ a look on the 
dancers, and there was John Power standing by 
her side, and in animated conversation with 
Miss Maitland. 

Power kept his word, for he was really inte- 
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rested in Harry's happiness, and did what he 
thought a true friend ought to do, in eflfecting 
a reconciliation. Power watched Harry's move- 
ments, and seeing him occupy a seat, as soon as 
the quadrille was over, took him rather by sur- 
prise by blocking up his only means of escape^ 
with his fair partner hanging on his arm. Harry 
rose, and in common politeness offered her his 
hand. 

" It's all right, Harry," said Power, " and, as 
you have been in such a low desponding mood 
to-night, very bad I fear, I have engaged Miss 
Maitland for the next dance, to raise your 
spirits;" and casting a meaning look on both, 
bowed and left them together. 

Miss Maitland was the first to break the ice, 
by saying, in a sympathizing tone, — 

" Mr. Power tells me you are very unwell to- 
night, and he fears labouring under a very dan- 
gerous complaint. I hope such is not the case ; 
but I have noticed you looked very pale and ill 
this evening, and you have never asked me even 
for one dance." 
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" Did Power seriously tell you this ?" inquired 
Harry, very gravely. 

" Yes, indeed ; and, he added he knew you 
were attacked often by sudden palpitations of 
the heart." 

•* Hang that fellow !*' thought Harry, " he has 
betrayed me." But Miss Maitland dissipated 
that impression, by adding — 

" Perhaps the exertion of dancing may prove 
too much for you to-night ; shall we take a turn 
in the card-room instead ?" 

Harry assented ; but the demon of jealousy 
was working at his heart, as he thought of the 
Captain, and he could not resist its impulse, 
when that individual passed them with a self- 
satisfied and familiar sort of look, directed at 
her, which she appeared to return. 

" Oh, I see, Captain Dundas has been forgiven 
his impertinence, and restored to your favoiu* as 
usual," said he, in an oflFended tone. 

" I cannot be rude to him," she replied very 
quietly, '^ as he visits at our house ; and being 
disengaged, I danced one quadrille with him — 
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more I do not intend ; but you appear to have 
taken a great dislike to him." 

" We are not likely to be friends/' said Harry, 
** and people are generally judged by the com- 
pany they keep." 

Miss Maitland appeared hurt and offended by 
this ill-humoured and rude remark, reflecting as 
she thought, upon herself, and remained silent. 

Harry saw he had gone too far. " Forgive 
my impertinent remarks," he quickly added, 
"they were not intended to apply to you, 
save in the way of caution. I have before ex- 
pressed my opinion of Captain Dundas — that 
shall suffice, and the subject shall never again 
be renewed by me. Friendship may go too far, 
and advice, like physic, prove disagreeable to the 
taste." 

"Your friendship," she said, "I value so 
highly, that I forgive your imkind remarks, 
knowing the interest yeu have ever taken in 



me. 



" Well, well," he said, " I am sadly out of 
humour and spirits to-night — that man's cha- 
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racter I do not like ; and he hates me, I know 
full wdl ; — but I shall now ask your advice, if 
you will give it me, after what has passed/' 

" Most willingly, if competent to do so." 

Harry then entered into a full explanation of 
his prospects in life, telling her, that although 
his father had good possessions, yet that he 
wished him to find occupation in some profes- 
sion, instead of leading an idle life— -and having 
two livings in his gift, pressed him to become a 
clergyman. 

*^ Well," she said, " why should you not com- 
ply with his wishes ? — ^it is a most honourable 
profession, and confers the power of doing good 
almost to an unlimited extent. I am sure it 
would suit your feelings in that respect." 

" Yes," he said, " that is quite true, but that 
is not all — it is a most serious and responsible 
vocation, and I have scruples which I cannot 
quite overcome. However, a ball-room is not a 

fit place for discussions of this nature ; we will 
talk of it another time." 

It soon after struck the hoiur of twelve, when 
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the dancing ceased, and Harry having handed his 
partner to her carriage, they parted — once more, 
on good terms. 

Harry Howard felt quite relieved after the 
explanation he had given Miss Maitland. She 
now knew his position and prospects, and he 
could not be accused of withholding from her 
any of these particulars. Whether her affection 
for him would continue the same, and what the 
true nature of that affection might be, was now 
left for future events to determine. 

A few days after, Harry met an old Oxford 
friend, who had just entered the church, and as 
he had always been intended for that profession, 
for which, by his really christian disposition and 
most exemplary conduct when at the University, 
he was most particularly fitted, Harry thought 
this a good opportunity of eliciting his friend's 
views and opinions on that most sacred calling. 
A long and severe examination followed. Mr. 
Goodman condemned most severely the too 
constant practice of young men entering the 
church merely as a profession or means of sub- 
sistence. 
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" It is true/* he said, " that the labourer is 
worthy of his hire, and the ministers of the 
gospel, who dispense spiritual things, are entitled 
in return to your carnal things for their support ; 
but St. Peter says, ^ Feed the flock of God 
which is among you, taking the oversight 
thereof, not by constraint, but willingly ; not for 
filthy lucre, but of a ready mind.* In our church 
ordination service also, the question asked dea- 
cons is very impressive and searching, * Do you 
trust that you are inwardly moved by the Holy 
Ghost to take upon you this office and ministra- 
tion, to serve God for the promoting of his 
glory and the edifying of his people V " 

Goodman cited other texts to show that no 
man should lightly or irreverently undertake the 
ministry of the gospel ; and Harry felt so con- 
vinced by his arguments, as to resign at that 
time all further intentions of entering into holy 

orders. 

About a fortnight after this conversation, 
Harry received an invitation to dine with Mr. 
and Mrs. Selwyn, of which he gladly availed 

o 2 
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himself. The dinner-party was rather select (as 
a dance was to take place afterwards) , and he 
had a good opportunity, from some observa- 
tions made at table, of recalling to Miss Mait- 
land the conversation they had commenced 
at the rooms about his taking orders, and the 
strong opinions expressed by his friend on the 
subject, by which his former scruples had been 
confirmed. 

" With such convictions," she said, " you are 
right, perhaps, in declining to adopt the church 
as a profession, unless your ideas should undergo 
a change." 

" But what, then, do you recommend — the 
army or the law ?" 

" Certainly not the latter," she replied ; " and 
as to the former, although my father and many 
of my family were soldiers, I can scarcely wish 
to see you in the profession of arms." 

" May I ask why ?" Harry inquired. 

" I can hardly give you my reasons now," she 
eplied, with a slight blush. 

*• Oh do," said Harry. 
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" Why/' she said, in a low voice, " I might 
lose my brother." 

" Well, then, would your brother be the same 
to you in a black coat as in a red one ?'' 

" Oh, just the same." 

Harry asked no more questions. 

The Bath season was now drawing to a close, 
and Harry, hearing Mr. and Mrs. Selwyn's in- 
tentions of paying a round of visits to their 
friends and to town during the simimer, had 
prepared a little present as a token of remem- 
brance to his dearly-loved sister on that evening. 
Upon returning to the drawing-room, therefore, 
he called her attention into the adjoining room, 
to examine some scrap books, a print in one 
reminding him of a sporting acquaintance. She 
at once accompanied him, and when looking 
over the book in a retired part of the room, he 
produced a pretty little ivory fan, and giving it 
into her hand, said — 

" Will you accept this little token of Harry's 
regard ? — It is of small value, but may, perhaps, 
remind you, during our long separation, of one 
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constant friend you have left behind. One little 
condition is attached to your acceptance of it/' 
added Harry. 

'* And what is that ?" she timidly inquired. 
" Can I accept it ?" 

" Simply this, when you meet with another 
who can hold a warmer place in your affections 
than Harry, return this fan to him broken in 
pieces." 

" That is not very likely to happen/' she said, 
" and I accept your gift with pleasure." 

Mrs. Selwyn now approached. "Well, my 
dear, you and Mr. Howard have been a long 
time looking over the books. Have you found 
the character you wanted, Mr. Howard ?" 

" Oh, yes," he replied, with a fond glance at 
her daughter, " it is quite perfection." 

" Well, I am glad to hear you have succeeded 
in your search ; but the company are beginning 
to arrive, Mary, and you must help me to do 
the honours." 

Amongst those who were invited this evening, 
were Captain Dimdas and Robert Howard. The 
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former, with the tact of a man of the world, 
had ingratiated himself into Mrs. Selwyn's 
favour, who had always evinced a predilection 
for military men, from old associations ; which 
the Captain perceiving, turned to some account, 
and by his polite and flattering attentions, had 
already so far succeeded, that he had become a 
very frequent visitor at their house, and consi- 
dered himself almost in the position of an ac- 
cepted suitor for her daughter's hand. The 
first check to his ambitious views had been 
given at the Dramatic F6te, where he observed 
the marked attentions of Harry Howard, and 
the friendly manner in which they had been 
received ; certain insinuations also had been 
made by John Power, which tended to raise 
suspicions as to Harry's final intentions : he re- 
solved, therefore, upon the first opportunity of 
their meeting again, to introduce himself to 
Harry as an old college acquaintance, and worm 
the secret out of him. This evening presented 
a fair opportunity for so doing ; and seeing Harry 
talking with John Power, he approached them. 
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" I think I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Howard about three years since, at Oxford ?'^ 

" Yes," replied Harry, " I believe I have had 
tiiat honour." 

" Then," added the Captain, " it will aflFord 
me very great pleasure to renew our acquaint- 
ance ;" and his hand being offered, it was taken 
by Harry under the same feeUngs as those enter- 
tained by two pugilists when entering the roped 
arena, who think it necessary to undergo the 
ceremony of shaking hands before setting to in 
right good earnest to knock the breath or life 
out of each other's bodies. The Captain, know- 
ing Harry's penchant for field sports, expatiated 
at considerable length on this topic; and then 
turning the conversation to the ladies, said — 

"I see you are as great a favourite in tho 
ball-room as in the field, and know the art of 
love-making as well as hunting." 

" I am no flatterer," said Harry, " and never 
wish to appear otherwise than I am. To you, 
and such as you who are professed ladies' men, I 
leave all this soft and unmeaning language." 
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" Well," he replied, " you certainly can exer- 
GEse a little influence sometimes over the fair 
sex, if I may judge by appearances. What 
think you of Miss Maitland? Is she not a 
most beautiful and sweet-tempered girl, and 
with what grace does she play her part of hos- 
tess to-night ? Don't you consider her a most 
charming person ?" 

"Decidedly. I have known her long and 
intimately." 

" Well, I thought so, and am told you have 
serious intentions in that quarter." 

" Very likely," replied Harry, carelessly ; " but 
the same is reported of Captain Dundas." 

" Why, I will confess, I am over head and 
ears in love with her, and flatter myself' — (with 
a most complacent and satisfied air) — " that my 
affection is reciprocated." 

" Indeed !" said Harry ; " and pray, who 
occupies the proud position of first claimant on 
Captain Dundas's pure affections; Miss Mait- 
land, or a certain dark-eyed young lady at No. 6, 
C Street ?" 
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The Captain was doubled up by this sudden 
and well-directed blow, and quailed under Harry's 
indignant eye; but soon recovering, answered 
in his usual off-hand manner — 

" Oh, that is a mere matter de convenance^ 
pour passer le temps. When a man marries, 
he gives up those connections, as a matter of 
course." 

" Perhaps so,** said Harry ; " but you must 
excuse my remarking, that step does not always 
follow as a matter of course J* 

" Oh," said he, " women generally prefer gay 
men, and marry such often for the pleasure of 
reclaiming them." 

" You have a great opinion of women's cre- 
dulity," replied Harry ; " but from such a task 
as this, a young and pure-minded girl ought to 
be protected." 

" Oh, I see," said the Captain, " you intend 
to cut me out if you can ; in short, you mean 
to marry Miss Maitland yourself." 

" My secrets are best in my own keeping,*' 
said Harry, and walked away. 
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From this conversation the Captain augured 
no good, and to be beforehand with Harry, re- 
solved that night to propose to Miss Maitland, 
if an opportunity presented itself; he therefore 
watched them both when together very nar- 
rowly, and having succeeded in handing her 
down stairs to the supper-room, felt assured, 
from her manne;r to him, that nothing had as yet 
been divulged by Harry. So far all was right 
The Captain's attentions were unremitting; 
pressing her to take wine, under the excuse of 
her great exertions that night, and taking good 
care to replenish his own glass freely, to nerve 
him for the occasion. Having engaged her hand 
for the next quadrille, he had resolved, on that 
occasion, to plead his cause, which, on returning 
to the dancing-room, was commenced with all 
the fervour and impassioned looks and words of 
a man well versed in such professions. It has 
been said, " Out of the abimdance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh;" this, however, does not 
hold good in all cases. True love is ever 
diffident, but the Captain's head was here as 
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mudi or more concerned than his heart. He 
loved her, it is true, with the love of the senses 
—passion — as he had loved other women be- 
fore ; but he loved money as well, having been 
assured she would possess a good fortune. This 
was the chief incentive to his urgent }H*otesta- 
tion of love and devotion. He was doomed to 
disappointment. Miss Maidand, although taken 
completely by surprise at first, quietly but firmly 
refused him. He would scarcely take a denial ; 
hoped she would consider that his life was in 
her hands, with a great deal of such trash, and 
not doom him to despair. All his arts of per-< 
suasion proved unavailing. "Oh, then,** he 
said, " reserve your decision until another day.'* 

" No,'* she replied, " you have it now — 1 shall 
never alter; we may be friends, but nothing 
further.*' 

" Then,*' he added bitterly, " 1 know the cause 
of my rejection — you love Mr. Howard.** 

She made no reply, but the bolt had struck 
home. This scene was unobserved by Harry, 
who was dancing in the adjoining room; but 
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John Power's eyes had been fixed upon the 
Captain ever since he quitted the supper room, 
where he remarked his unceasing attentions to 
Miss Maitland. " There's mischief brewing to- 
night/' thought Power, in his usual calculating 
way. " I'll see this game out." He watched 
the Captain narrowly, though apparently deeply 
engaged with his own partner, and soon per- 
ceived, from his low and impressive tone of 
voice and manner, although suppressed as much 
as possible, that something serious was the sub- 
ject of his address to his beautiful partner. Her 
changing colour confirmed his surmises, and 
from the last despairing look of the Captain, 
Power drew his final conclusion, that he had 
popped the question, and failed. The moment 
the quadrille was over, John sought his friend 
Harry, and whispered in his ear, " There is one 
knight less upon the list ; the Captain has run 
his tilt, and is hors de combat.*^ 

" What do you mean, John ?" 

*' Only that he has urged his suit, and been 
rejected." 
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''But k^s quite tnie; I guessed his move at 
SDpper-tbiiey and irsoked to see the game played 
out. He has lost it ; a better cfaanoe now for 
yoa, my boy." 

*' Many thanks John, for your kind interest 



" No man more welcome, Hany ; but that 
gill is too good td be thrown away upcm a dan- 
(fified, phSandenng fe&ow fike that, with a mis- 
tre^ periiaps, in evenr town. No, no ; 1^ me 
see her the wife of an honest, manhr, straight- 
fijrward fox-hunter, and I shall be satisfied.^ 

Harry j(Hned Uiss Maitland, and although 
aware of the cause of her altered and thoughtfiil 
kwk, did not appear to notice it, but with the 
true feeUngs of a delicate mind, endeavoured to 
divert bar attention to other subjects. He asked 
many questions about their summ^ excuraons, 
and how long she would be absait 

** You win doubdess visit many gay places, 
and see many gay people, who will throw plain 
Harry Howard into the shade; but you may, 
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perhaps, when using that fan, sometimes think 
of him in his solitude/' 

" Oh, do not doubt it," she said ; " you have 
ever been my truest and kindest friend, and I 
shall long to be back again at Elm Grove." 

" One little piece of advice I must give you 
ere we part. Look not to outward appearances ; 
a bad heart is often concealed under the most 
polished and gay exterior. Remember the old 
and true saying, ' all is not gold that glitters ;' 
those who feel the most, generally say the least. 
And now I must say farewell. May Heaven 
bless and protect you till we meet again ;" saying 
which, he pressed her hand firmly, and departed, 
promising to call at Elm Grove before they left 
the country. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

It was a pleasant evening in May, when 
HaiTy was returning to Beechwood on foot, 
from Elm Grove, where he had just taken leave 
of Miss Maitland, previous to her departure, 
when sauntering leisurely along a green lane, he 
was accosted by one of the gipsy tribe, an old 
woman of nearly seventy, whose sun-burnt fea- 
tures still retained the traces of their youthful 
beauty. 

"Will your honour cross my hand with a 
silver coin, and I will read your fortune ?" 

" Nay, my good woman," replied Harry, 
good-humouredly, " here is a shilling, but my 
destmy, such as it may be, is as much a blank 



i 
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page to you as to myself. Mortals cannot look 
into futurity." 

" But they may divine things that will come 
to pass, were they to use wisely the knowledge 
they possess ; it is sunshine now, but the threat- 
ening clouds that hang hovering over our heads 
will burst anon, with lightning and thunder." 

" Perhaps so," said Harry, " therefore I must 
hurry forward." 

" Stay, young sir," replied the woman, " and 
listen to my warning. There are storms raised 
by mortal hands, gathering round the head of 
one you would give your life to shelter." 

"Ah!" exclaimed Harry, "how so? Tell 
me how gained you this information, and who 
would dare to injure her, and more than thanks 
shall be your due ; but mark me, no deception." 

" Master Harry," replied the gipsy, ** you 
and yours are well known to me and all my 
tribe, and many a shilling has your worthy 
father bestowed on my little grandchildren, when 
playing by your woodside, where our camp now 
lies, and where it has been pitched many years 

VOL. I. p 
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past, when we visit this part of the country. 
Our wandering life makes us acquainted with 
many secrets/* 

" No doubt," said Harry, " but what of mine ? 
or rather who are the enemies that threaten ?" 

"You know them well," replied the sybil. 
" The hawk that is scared from his prey by the 
fowler's gun, will return to his victim when the 
coast is clear. You stand in the path of one 
who ill brooks your interference, and will wreak 
his vengeance on her you have once rescued from 
his clutches." 

" No more dark sayings," said Harry, impa- 
tiently, " but to the point at once. Speak freely 
and openly, here are no eaves-droppers." 

" Be it so," said the woman. " There is a 
deserted hut on the Chilmark Downs, some 
twenty miles hence, hard by the turnpike-road 
on the top of the hill — •" 

" I know it well," replied Harry. 

" The family of yonder grove will pass thereby 
to-morrow, about this time, but rather later, in 
the dusk of the evening." 
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'* No," said Harry, " you are mistaken ; they 
leave early, and will arrive at their journey's end 
before this hour to-morrow." 

" Not so, Master Harry — they will be de- 
layed." 

" How know you this ?" 

" Enough," said the gipsy, " that I do know 
more than you; but if you doubt my words, 
watch and see. I don't mislead you. Be you 
near the shepherd's hut, but not in sight, this 
time to-morrow, well armed and mounted, with 
one or two others, and you may save her you 
love from a fate worse than death. And now, 
good night; be cautious, Master Harry, and 
quench not the light of your father's house by 
haste or rashness. Those you will meet are 
good horsemen and ready shots ; but the hand 
of the guilty man always trembles. Once more, 
good night — be quick, but steady." 

The gipsy was gone ere Harry recovered from 
the reverie into which her words had plunged 
him. For a moment, he stood pondering in 
his mind what this warning might mean. 

p 2 
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" StuflF and nonsense, perhaps/* thought 
Harry, " and yet I'll test the truth of one part 
of her story. Why should their journey be 
delayed ? This, at least, I will ascertain, and if 
that is true, the rest may follow." 

Without apprising his father of his intentions, 
Harry mounted his horse the following morning 
about eleven o'clock, taking his servant Ned 
with him, and his saddle bag, well provided with 
pistols, and rode over to Elm Grove. 

To his surprise he found the femily had 
not yet left, as George Selwyn had detained 
his father on business, and was still in the 
house. 

" Ah ! " thought Harry, " so far that gipsy tells 
true. I guess the plot now that's hatching,. and 
will watch that fellow narrowly." 

Giving directions to his servant to wait for 
him in a certain bye lane, a few miles further 
on his road, Harry put his horse in the stable^ 
and walked round to the hall door. John Har- 
ding, the footman, answered the bell, all ready 
dressed for starting. 
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" Why, not gone yet, John ? " exclaimed 
Harry. 

" No, sir ; Mr. George has detained master 
all the morning in the library, and now we don't 
go till after luncheon." 

" Indeed ! Then I suppose I may walk into 
the drawing-room for a minute ?" 

" Oh, yes, sir ; our young lady is there," 
replied John, with a knowing smile. 

" Oh, Mr. Howard ! " exclaimed Mary, as he 
entered the room, " we scarcely expected to 
have seen you again ; but George rode over 
here early this morning, and has detained papa 
on business. We don't leave now till three 
o'clock, and I am sure mamma will be glad if 
you will stay and lunch with us." 

" That I am unable to do," replied Harry ; 
" but will remain half-an-hour, if I am not en- 
croaching on your time and preparations." 

"Our packing is all completed," replied 
Mary, " and all we have now to do is to put on 
our bonnets, so you need not think your company 
an intrusion." 
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Harry sat down on the sofa, and for a few 
minutes remained lost in thought, and gave 
such unmeaning answers to a few questions 
asked by Miss Maitland, that she could not fail 
to notice his abstraction, and rallied him on his 
agreeable humour. 

" Leave taking," said Harry, " is far from a 
cheerful office. Doubts will sometimes cross 
one's mind^ when and how we may meet again 
— if ever. Forebodings of danger hang about 
me, which I cannot dispel." 

"Do not anticipate evil, Mr. Howard; we 
ought ever to hope in a bright future, and a few 
weeks hence, I trust, we shall all meet again.*' 

" May Heaven grant it ! " replied Harry, as 
the door opened, and George Selwyn stood be- 
fore him. 

** What ! you here, Mr. Howard ?" exclaimed 
George, in surprise." 

"And why not?" replied Harry, confronting 
him. " There is nothing very extraordinary, I 
suppose, in my riding over to take leave of my 
neighbours." 
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" Certainly not ; if you were to use the sin- 
gular instead of the plural number — but your 
leave-taking call was made yesterday, if I mis- 
take not." 

" My visits do not require your sanction, sir," 
said Harry ; " and if ill-timed, your father can 
prevent their repetition." 

" The object of them, sir, is sufficiently 
obvious to me, if not to others ; and as Miss 
Maitland's brother, I have a right to de- 
mand an explanation of your frequent visits 

here." 

" Which," said Harry, " you will excuse me 
for saying, 1 do not consider myself under the 
least obligation to afford to you." 

" Very well, sir," exclaimed Selwyn, in a 
towering passion ; " beware how you cross my 
path, or you may rue this insolence." 

" And permit me, Mr. George Selwyn, to 
offer you a little piece of advdce also ; beware 
how you threaten me again, or I will immask 
your devices to your father. I know you well, 
better than you think." 
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" Do you indeed," said Selwyn, leaving the 
room with a sneer ; " you are extremely clever, 
no doubt." 

As the door closed upon him. Miss Maitland 
exclaimed, 

"How rude and ill-tempered George is. I 
hope, Mr. Howard, you will not quarrel with 
him ; for he is very revengeful sometimes, and 
quite frightens me." 

" No," repUed Harry, « I shaU keep him at a 
respectful distance, imless he should try to* injure 
you, as he did once before, and then he must 
take the consequences." 

"Pray, Mr. Howard, do not ever again in- 
volve yourself in danger on my account." 

" Not if it can be avoided, rest assured," re- 
plied Harry. " But hark ! there goes Mr. 
George, full gallop up the avenue, and now I 
must also take my leave. The gipsy may be 
wrong after all." 

" What do you mean about the gipsy ?" she 
enquired. 

" Oh, nothing particular," said Harry, rising 
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abruptly, and extending his hand. " May Heaven 
preserve you from all harm till we meet again." 
Harry left the room, and in passing through 
the hall exchanged a few words with John Hard- 
ing in a whisper, the only response to which 
was, 

" Never fear, sir, FU be provided.'* 
The sun had long set below the horizon on 
this evening, and darkness was coming on, when 
a large double-bodied carriage, drawn by four 
horses, was leisurely ascending the last hill, on 
the open Chilmark Downs ; the coachman 
and groom occupying the box seat, and the 
footman and lady's maid snugly ensconced in 
the rumble. Suddenly, four horsemen, emerging 
from behind the shepherd's hut, rushed across 
the turf and drew up in the road ; the two fore- 
most, with pistols in hand, placing themselves 
so as to prevent the carriage proceeding farther, 
and threatening the coachman with instant death 
if he attempted to move. The other two, whose 
faces were covered with black crape, dismounted 
at the carriage door, which was immediately 
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opened by a tall powerful-looking man, who 
seemed to be the leader. Mr. Selwyn, trembling 
and shaking in every limb, timorously offered 
his purse, and hoped they would allow them to 
proceed on their journey. 

** Keep your money to yourself, old man," 
replied the leader ; ^^ we want no dross of that 
kind. But your fair daughter there, she must 
go with us." 

" Oh, merciful God ! what can you want 
with my dear child ?" exclaimed Mrs. Selwyn. 

'' She shall come to no harm, madam, and 
will be restored to you again. Come," said the 
man, in a gruff voice, ^^ no parleying. Go she 
must, and shall." 

" Never !" cried Mrs. Selwyn, " as long as I 
have life and strength to protect her ! Here, 
John!" she cried; "help! help! or we shall 
be murdered !" 

John Hardman forced his way to the carriage 
door, when he was suddenly pushed back by the 
other man. 

" Never mind, ma'am," he shouted out, " help 
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win soon be here ; they sha'n't have my young 
missus. Let go, you scoundrel, or I'll blow 
your brains out!" saying which, he placed a 
pistol at the leader's head, which was instantly 
knocked aside by his companion, who felled 
John Harding to the ground, and in the scuffle 
the pistol exploded, lodging its contents in the 
second robber's leg. 

*'Here, more help!" shouted the leader, as 
he vainly endeavoured to drag Miss Maitland 
from the carriage. 

'' Quick, Tom ! leave Mike to mind the 
horses !" 

As the two were thus occupied in trying to 
possess themselves of the young lady (Mr. Sel- 
wyn being too frightened to resist), with the 
speed of lightning two horsemen hove in sight, 
and so sudden was their onslaught, that the 
man who kept guard over the coachman, having 
his attention directed to his companions at the 
carriage side, heard not their approach, and was 
instantly knocked senseless out of his saddle. 

"Down on the rogue, Will!" cried Harry, 
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^'and pinion him whilst we grapple with the 
others. Now, Ned, to the rescue!'* saying 
which, he dashed at the nearest robber, who, 
turning at his voice, discharged his pistol straight 
at Harry's head, but missed his aim. A blow 
from Harry's heavj-.headed iron hunting crop 
descended on the robber's arm, which fell power- 
less by his side. " Knock that fellow down, 
Ned," cried he, " whilst I secure the other. 

" Stand back from me, or you are a dead 
man !" cried the leader, turning about and con- 
fronting Harry ; " I will not be taken alive !" 

"Yield!" cried Harry; "your men are pri- 
soners, and so shall you be, base scoundrel and 
woman robber ! I know you now — Dick Bar- 
rel !" 

" Then you know too much — your fate be on 
your own head !" saying which, he pulled a pistol 
from his pocket, and fired, then jumping on his 
horse, rode rapidly away. The ball passed 
through Harry's hat, grazing his head, which 
stimned him for an instant, and he fell back- 
wards into Ned's arms. 
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" Oh^ my dear master's killed !" cried Ned ; 
" help, John Harding !" Quickly placing him 
on the ground, Ned felt for the wound, where 
the blood trickled down his master's face, but 
none could he discover. " He ain't killed yet — 
quick, John, and get your bottle out, he'U soon 
come to again, he's only fainting, but by Jingo ! 
'twas a near shave 1" 

John Harding, who liked a drop of something 
good, soon produced his flask of brandy and 
water, when pouring some down Harry's throat, 
he soon began to revive, so did the other two 
robbers, one of whom springing to his legs, 
dealt Ned a thundering crack on the head with 
the butt end of his pistol, which laid him beside 
his master, but John Harding's stout blackthorn 
stick fell in return on the robber's sconce, level- 
ling him also in the dust. 

" Lie there, you scoundrel !" shouted John, 
now flourishing his cane about. " I'm master 
of the field ; move another foot, and I'll blow 
your brains out.'* 

He with the broken arm took the hint, and 
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the other heeded it not ; but Will's prisoner was 
becoming fractious, and he could not hold him. 

" Here, then, Will," cried John, handing a 
cocked pistol, ** put that ball into his carcase, if 
he moves hand or foot. They have nearly killed 
Master Harry between them, and we need not 
be very particular/' 

Harry Howard was by this time roused from 
his stupor, and sprang to his legs. 

" Hurrah !" cried John, " the battle's won ! 
and now we'U bind our prisoners ; but keep a 
watch on that black rascal there, sir, while I 
wake up Ned, who's had a settler from him 
already." 

During this short but sharp skirmish, Mr. 
Selwyn had closed the carriage door and drawn 
up the windows, and Miss Maitland, overcome 
with terror and the exertion, to free herself from 
the ruffian's grasp, lay back almost senseless in 
her mother's arms, until aroused by the report 
of the pistol and Ned's words, " My dear master 
is killed !" As these words fell on her ear, she 
again swooned, and sunk powerless on the seat. 
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where she lay, as if dead, for several minutes. 
On recovmng consciousness, her first exclama- 
tion was, " Oh, mamma I they have killed him ! 
my noble, generous preserver ! Let me see him 
once more !" she cried frantically, " perhaps he 
is not dead ; I may assist him yet ; pray let 
me go !" 

"Stay, my dear child," said Mrs. Selwyn, 
" you can do no good ; your father will get out." 

At this moment Harry approached the car- 
riage door. 

" Now, Mr. Selwyn, let down the window," 
cried he ; " the rogues are vanquished." 

" Oh, thank Heaven !" exclaimed Miss Mait- 
land, " that is Mr. Howard's voice ! pray let 
down the window ; thank God he is pre- 
served !" 

It were useless to attempt depicting the joy 
of Mrs. Selwyn and her daughter at this unex- 
pected deliverance, and their tears fell apace 
when thanking their brave defender, whose life 
had been so nearly sacrificed in their preservation 
firom outrage. 
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for ten, in a pig's whisper ; and Bob (turning 
to the ostler), stalls for seven horses — that's all ; 
let go their heads, for I'm all behind time ;" and 
away rattled Jack. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



The sensations of Miss Maitland and Harry 
Howard, when seated by each other's side, may 
be easier imagined than described. In effect, 
they were too overwhehning for utterance, and 
their hands remained locked in each other for 
several moments, the pressure returned from 
each telling more than language could express. 
But Mr. and Mrs. Selwyn were earnest and 
eager in their inquiries about the perpetrators of 
this daring outrage : and although Harry's sus- 
picions were confirmed by Dick Darrell's ap- 
pearance as leader in the fray, he thought it at 
present more prudent to conceal them from Mr. 

Q 2 
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Selwyn ; he therefore evaded giving any decided 
opinion, saying the fullest investigation should 
be made the next day into the matter. 

''But how extraordinary that you happened 
to be here, Mr. Howard," said Mr. Selwyn ; to 
which he replied — 

"I and my servant were on our road this 
morning, when I called at Elm Grove, to see a 
friend on the Downs, living within a mile of 
the spot on which you were stopped, and on 
our return we were fortunate enough to 
arrive just in time to save you from further 
violence." 

As they were approaching the old town of 
Marlborough, and just passing the first lamp, 
Mrs. Selwyn, who was seated opposite Harry, 
suddenly exclaimed, — " Good gracious ! Mr. 
Howard, your face is covered with blood and 
soot. I fear you are seriously injured." 

"Oh no," replied Harry, "only a scratch 
I got from that villain's pistol, which 
was discharged so near, that the powder has 
blackened my face ; but we shall all be the better 
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for a little soap and water presently/' he added, 
in a gay tone. " There are no lives lost, thank 
God ! but John and Ned have come in for their 
share of knocks and bruises, as well as my- 
self." 

As the carriage stopped at the hotel, the steps 
were instantly let down, and Harry springing 
out, nearly upset the old waiter, who was ob- 
sequiously bowing at the door. 

" Lauks ! Master Harry," he exclaimed, 
"what a figure you be looking, as if you'd 
been up the chimney." 

"Never mind a little soot, John; we're all 
right except a scratch or two, and that's more 
than I calculated on an hour ago." 

Having assisted the ladies from the carriage, 
attention was directed to his prisoner, who being 
conduoted into a room by John Harding, he 
thus addressed :— 

" Your master has escaped ; but I know him 
well. Make a dean breast of all, or your doom 
is sealed. By a full confession to me, within 
an hour, your life shall be spared ; but on no 
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other condition. — Now, take him away, John, 
and guard him well." 

At the appointed time the man was brought 
before Mr. Selwyn and Harry, who took down 
his confession in writing. It amoimted to this, 
that he was employed by Dick Darrdl, with 
others, to assist in carrying off the yoimg 
lady. 

" Where was she to be carried to ?" asked 
Harry. 

" Pentou Park, sir. 

" Who was with your master this evening, 
before you set out on this business ?" 

The man hesitated. 

" Speak, you scoundrel !" said Harry, " or I'll 
hang you — the names instantly." 

" Mr. George Selwyn and Macneil." 

"Just as I thought — the gipsy's right," said 
Harry, jumping up, and pacing the room in 
great agitation. 

Mr. Selwyn looked aghast. " Do you mean 
to say my son was at Penton Park this even- 
ing ?'* nervously enquired he. 
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" Yes, sir," replied the man, " he was — I know 
him well, he's been often there." 

" And do you believe he helped to plan this 
outrage on my daughter-in-law ?" 

The man was silent. 

" Answer the question," said Harry. 

" Yes sir, I do." 

*'Sign your name, Mike Meadows, at the 
bottom of this paper," said Harry. " I know 
you better than you thought, and lucky for you 
you speak the truth." 

The man obeyed, with a searching look at 
Harry. 

" Now, John Harding, take him away, and 
give him some supper." 

" Don't put me in prison, sir," cried Mike, 
imploringly. " I've got a wife and young family, 
and never will I serve such a master again. Only 
pass it over this time, Master Harry, and I'll 
serve you to my dying day — I won't try to 
escape, sir, indeed I won't, and 111 tell more of 
their goings on at that bad place." 

" Enough, Mike, your life is in my hands — 
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knowing this, you may be trusted. Now, mark 
me well, I take you at your word — you are free 
— obey my orders, and you are henceforth my 
servant. Go and dress your horse ; he is mine 
now, and you win receive my further orders to- 
morrow.** 

The man fell on his knees, bursting into tears, 
and cried — 

" Oh, Master Harry, you have saved my poor 
wife and children from the workhouse." 

" There, Mike, that will do, now leave us." 

As the door closed, Mr. Selwyn exclaimed — 

"Can this be all true, Mr. Howard? Can 
my son George be engaged in such a monstrous 
and barbarous act as this ?" 

" Too true, I fear, sir," replied Harry ; " and 
for your sake, we must make as light of this 
business as we can. I dreaded it would turn 
out thus, knowing how intimate George is with 
that lawless fellow Dick Darrell, and Macneil." 

On the following morning the constable 
rushed down to the Castle in a great fright, 
saying that the lock-up had been broken open 
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during the night, and the prisoners had made 
their escape. 

" Well," said Harry, " it does not signify so 
much now, as 1 have one here, who has turned 
king's evidence, and I know their leader." 

After breakfast, whilst Mr. and Mrs. Selwyn 
were closetted in their room, talking over the 
affair of the previous night. Miss Maitland 
and Harry were enjoying a most agreeable pro- 
menade in the gardens and grounds of the old 
Castle Hotel, and having climbed to the top of 
the large mound, were now engaged in earnest 
conversation ; Harry related his interview with 
the gipsy, who had been the means of enabling 
him to defeat the machinations of George Sel- 
wyn and Macneil. 

" Oh 1" she exclaimed, " I have always 
dreaded their revenge since that affair with 
Macneil ; but I never could have believed them 
so heartless and cruel. But for you, my gene- 
rous deliverer, I should now be in the power of 
those wretches." 

" And yet it is not long ago," said he, " that 
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you doubted Harry Howard's friendship, and his 
watchful care over you — you will believe him 
now, I hope." 

" Yes, yes !" she exclaimed ; " you are indeed 
my guardian angel, and I am most grateful for 
your protection." 

" Gratitude is not the only sentiment Harry 
would wish you to express and feel towards 
him," taking her hand in his; "but more I 
will not ask now, until you find me deserving 
your implicit confidence/' 

" That," she replied blushing, and casting her 
eyes on the ground, "you have deserved and 
obtained already." 

" Then can I desire no greater earthly bless- 
ing," said Harry ; " every wish of my heart is 
now fuUy gratified." 

The voice of John Harding at this moment 
was heard shouting his name in the garden, 
and further explanations broken off, as they 
hastened down the hill to meet him. 

"Master has ordered the carriage round, 
Miss, in half an hour," said John, "and 
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can't think what's become of you and Mr. 
Howard." 

Harry, on re-entering the hotel, explained to 
Mrs. Selwyn that they had taken a walk to the 
top of the mound to see the view, which seemed 
satisfactory ; and turning to Mr, Selwyn, inquired 
his wishes as to the perpetrators of this outrage, 
observing — 

"The leader, believing he killed me last 
night, has of course already fled the country, 
and the crime itself, without any death, is suf- 
ficient to transport him, and most of those con- 
cerned." 

" Well, well," said Mr. Selwyn, " we will talk 
it over again to-night, with Mary, and write you 
fully to-morrow on the subject.'* 

" Then I must wish you good bye, for the 
present," said Harry, " as I must return home ;" 
and shaking hands with both, hoped no fiuther 
interruption would delay their journey. Harry 
left the room, but lingered m the hall, until he 
saw Miss Maitland descending the staircase. 

A few brief words were exchanged between 
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them, with a long pressure of the hand, when 
Harry tore himself away, and rushed across 
tiie yard to the stables. In an hour from this 
time, he was again cantering over the Chilmark 
Downs on his homeward track, with Ned, and 
his late prisoner Mike, at a respectful distance 
behind, laughing and joking at their last night's 
adventure. 

We will now, with Mike's assistance, unravel 
the mystery of the plot, in which his master had 
taken so conspicuous a part. 

Dick Darrell was the eldest son of old Squire 
Darrell, of Penton Park — of good and ancient 
lineage; but Dick's father, by marrying his 
cook, had cut himself off from all polite society, 
and addicted himself so much to the bottle, that 
his earthly career terminated soon after the 
coming of age of his hopeful heir. Dick, on 
succeeding to the family estate, lashed out in 
every direction like a vicious horse, and having 
from boyhood been chiefly associated with grooms 
and keepers, his ideas of gentlemanly or moral 
conduct were of a very lax order. 
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" Birds of a feather flock together ;" and from 
meeting George Selwyn and Macneil in the 
hunting field, the two soon became fast friends, 
Selwyn and Macneil often spendii^ weeks to- 
gether at Penton Park. Dick's lawless acts had 
already obtained an unenviable notoriety, but 
firom the old house being surrounded by a deep 
moat, with a draw-bridge at one side only, 
neither constable nor sheriff's officers could 
effect an entrance; the interior being also 
guarded by large and savage dogs. Two 
younger brothers also resided under the same 
roof, whose chief pride consisted in being at the 
head of a desperate band of poachers, who, 
fi-om their numbers and daring acts, were the 
terror of the neighbourhood. Thus much, as a 
short account of Dick's parentage and charac- 
teristics. 

About a week previous to the attempted ab- 
duction of Miss Maitland, Dick, Macneil, and 
Greorge Selwyn were engaged in their usual deep 
potations after dinner, when the former, turning 
to Macneil, said — 
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" Well, Tom, have you got over that love fit 
of yours, with George's sister-in-law ?" 
i " Oh yes, confound the girl ! she served me a 
pretty trick, and I should like to pay her off 
for it." 

" Then, why don't you, Tom ?— FU lend a 
hand, if you are in earnest." 

" But how, Dick ? I don't see my way at 
all." 

" Then, I do — so here goes. I'll carry her 
off, and bring her to this old fortress of mine, 
and here you shall keep her till you get her to 
marry you, and secure her fortune — for devil a 
soul could find her out here, or get her away 
either." 

" Hang it !" cried George ; " a capital plan, 
I'll swear ; she'll soon] knock under in this old 
place, with bats and owls to talk to only, and be 
glad to marry Tom ; and I'll engage to get over 
my old father. Well, Tom, what do you say ?" 
asked Dick. " I will "perform Bluebeard — you 
the Knight, to discover the damsel, and effect 
her release on promise of marriage." 
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" A capital trick — hah ! hj^ ! pass the bottle, 

George. Here's success to the plan." 

" It's all very fine," said Macneil, " but 1 

don't put my neck into a hempen dbUar for any 
girl." 

" Ho ! ho !" shouted Dick Darrell, " that's a 
good 'un ! how can your precious neck be en- 
dangered ? you don't appear at all. I run the 
risk; but come, it's a deuced good lark, any 
way, and I'll have the girl myself, so that's soon 
settled. You'll help me, George, won't you ?" 

" Yes, Dick, with all my heart." 

" I won't agree to that, though," said Mac- 
neil ; " my claim comes first." 

" Then you will agree to this, perhaps : pay 
me down five hundred pounds if you marry her, 
and I'll run the gauntlet." 

" Agreed," said Macneil ; " that I'll stand to." 

''Very well, then it's a bargain: now give 
your hand, and pass the bottle. You shall stay 
here incog., and see all fair when I bring her 
back. George and I will arrange the rest." 

It was then decided that George Selwyn 
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The day foflowing die concoction of tins ne- 
ferioos {dot, George Sdwyn retomed home with 
Macneil to make the neoessaiy inquiries ; and it 
so happoied, whik these two wwthies were dis- 
easing their plans in an arboor in the garden, 
bordering on an old green lane, the gipsy was 
passing by at the time, and overhearing the 
name of Harry Howard, crouched behind the 
bank, and thus becoming cognizant of their in- 
tentions, she loitered in the neighbourhood of 
Elm Grove, to warn Harry of his danger. 
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George Selwyn having obtained the desired 
information when his father would leave Elm 
Grove, wrote Dick Darrell all particulars, and 
as we have seen, under the pretence of business, 
delayed Mr. Selwyn's departure until the dusk 
of evening should favour their designs; but 
both he and Macneil being of too cautious a 
nature to compromise themselves more than was 
absolutely necessary, and it being agreed that 
their plans could be more plausibly worked out 
by their absence from the scene of action, the 
execution of this daring deed devolved solely 
on Darrell, Selwyn and Macneil lying perdue 
in Penton Park, until his return. 

The two conspirators were waiting in nervous 
apprehension in a back room, overlooking the 
entrance to the Park, with the window partly 
opened, when the furious galloping of a horse 
struck upon their ear, and in a few seconds 
Dick Darrell stood before them, pale and trem- 
bling from excitement. 

" D !" said he, with an oath, " the bird 
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has escaped, my rascals are taken prisoners, and 
I have killed Harry Howard." 

"The devil you have!" exclaimed George 
Selwyn ; " then you have made a pretty hash 
of it, indeed !" 

All was then told, and Dick Darrell, dreading 
the consequences, swallowed down a goblet of 
wine, and having packed up a few things in his 
valise, jumped on a fresh horse, and rode off for 
London, len route for the continent, George 
Selwyn giving him an introduction to a friend 
in Hambiu-gh, where he was to await further 
intelligence. 

Dick Darrell had no sooner left his paternal 
roof, than Selwyn and Macneil followed his ex- 
ample, and rode home as fast as possible to 
show themselves in the neighbourhood early the 
next morning, George having previously told 
his wife that he was going to dine with a friend 
quite in the contrary direction to Penton Park, 
and should not return till late at night, or per- 
haps the next day. 

On the second morning a loving epistle was 
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received by George from his father, thanking 
him for his friend's polite attention to him on 
the Monday night, and hinting that as the ser- 
vant who had been made prisoner had confessed 
his son's participation, with his master, Darrell, 
in the plot to carry off Miss Maitland, he should 
recommend him to make a rather prolonged tour 
on the continent with his family. This hint 
was most dutifully and unhesitatingly acted upop ; 
and George, accompanied by his friend Macneil, 
fled precipitately, leaving his wife and children to 
foUow, alleging that particular business required 
his immediate presence in Holland ; and Mrs. 
George Selwyn being a native of that country, 
no great inducement was requisite to hasten 
their departure from England. 

Dick Darrell did not think it safe to shew 
his face again at Penton Park until a twelve- 
month after his daring exploit, when he was 
assured no further steps would be taken by Mr. 
Selwyn, who, to screen his son, let the matter 
drop, on the condition that George should hence- 
forth reside permanently abroad. 

R 2 
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Darren fdt r^ered firom a load of apjnne- 
hensicHi, whoi, joined hj his firiotids in Hol- 
land, he was assured of Harry Howard's ex- 
istence. 

^ Confound the fdlow !" he exdaimed, '' he 
is a hraye lad, and right glad am I his Uood 
does not rest on my head; but being pressed so 
hardly, I was obliged to fire, or he would have 
knocked me over. Barring his intefferenoe, 
however, it would have been a glorious spree, 
and old Sdwyn must have knocked under; as 
it is, there is no harm done, and I shall be off 
home again.'' 

*' Better wsdt a litde, Dick," said George, 
" until the old man has cooled down." 

^* Not I, George ; we have him safe enough, 
since he believes his hopeful son and heir is 
one of the party. Honour and respectability of 
family, and that sort of thing, shuts his mouth 
at once. By Gad ! how his teeth chattered that 
night, when I held the pistol to his head ! Why, 
the women showed ten times more pluck 1" 

On Harry's return to Beechwood, the news 
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of his adventure spread far and wide, and his 
marriage with Miss Maidand was Ailly settled 
by the gossips^ who decided it was impossible 
he could now sue in vain. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



It was now the middle of May. The plea- 
sure-seekers had dispersed in various directions ; 
some to town, some to the sea-side^ others to 
their country seats, or to the continent. But 
another set of visitors were attracted to the City 
of Waters, to recruit their enfeebled constitu- 
tions, by large draughts from its far-famed salu- 
brious springs. Of this class was an old and 
much-esteemed friend of Harry's father, who 
generally paid an annual visit, accompanied by 
his wife and two daughters. Colonel Stewart 
was a gentleman of large fortune, high family 
connections, and always moving in the first 
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circles, as well as a member of parliament, 
having represented for many years one of his 
county boroughs without opposition. The meet- 
ing of the two old friends was always looked 
forward to with equal pleasure by both, and 
Harry was detained at home by his father [at 
these re-unions, to attend the ladies in their riding 
excursions about the country. The eldest, now 
about thirty, without any great pretensions to 
beauty, was of a most amiable and engaging 
disposition, and devotedly attached to her father, 
on whose account she had refused several eligible 
offers of marriage. In fact, her resolution had 
been taken, and firmly adhered to, of never 
quitting her paternal roof as long as her father 
lived. Charlotte, the youngest sister, and some 
years her junior, was very fascinating in her 
manners, of finely-formed and delicate features, 
sweet and cheerful disposition, and deservedly 
admired in the highest circles. In their daily 
rides Harry was, her usual companion, and his 
attentions to his daughter were observed by Co- 
lonel Stewart with much satisfaction, as he en- 
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tertained a very high opinion of Harry from his 
respectful behaviour to himself, as well as the 
total absence of all affectation or dandyism in 
his manners. 

From the long and stedfast friendship which 
had existed for so many years between the two 
fathers, an alliance between their children was 
not only approved of, but desired ; and Harry's 
attentions became the subject of conversation 
most agreeable to both. — In whatever direction 
our hopes and wishes may turn, there are sel- 
dom wanting some circumstances to confirm us 
in the idea that they will be realized, and so it 
was in this case ; the two old friends congra- 
tulated themselves that Harry's behaviour to 
Charlotte proceeded from a stronger impulse 
than mere politeness, and that his heart was 
most decidedly engaged — and so it was — they 
had only mistaken the person. 

Parents, and the world at large, are too much 
taken by appearances. It is nothing extraordi- 
nary that young people of similar tastes and 
dipositions, when thrown much together, should 
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manifest great pleasure in each other's society, 
which is too often construed into a different and 
warmer feeling, and on this rock also many a 
young and artless girl has split, by a man's 
attentions being taken as a sure proof of his 
affections. 

Harry was no flirt ; his behaviour to Char- 
lotte was dictated by a great regard for her 
father, as well as by the pleasure he felt in her 
society. There was no love in the case, and his 
respectful and almost distant manner some- 
times, he thought, would be sufficient to satisfy 
the young lady that he never contemplated any- 
thing beyond common attention. 

About a month had passed in this manner, 
diversified with dinner-parties, a pic-nic or two, 
and the usual summer amusements, when the 
Bath races commenced. A large riding party 
was formed for this occasion, including Harry 
and Robert Howard. They were leisurely ascend- 
ing the hill leading to the race-course, when 
the carriage of Mr. Selwyn, with Miss Maitland 
and other ladies inside, passed. Not knowing 
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of their return, Harry was so taken by surprise? 
that he had only time to take off his hat in 
token of recognition, as they passed him ; but 
Colonel Stewart was sufficiently near, riding by 
his side, to remark the colour which suffused 
Harry's face and brow. 

" That* s a smart equipage, Harry, and some 
gay yoimg ladies inside. They are friends of 
yours, I perceive." 

" Yes, sir — our neighbours. I did not know 
they had retured from London." 

" A pretty girl you bowed to, Master Harry," 
(with a searching glance). 

" Some think so, sir," was the reply. 

Colonel Stewart somehow fancied Harry 
thought so too, but no further remark was 
made. 

Harry, as soon as practicable, made his escape 
from his party, and of course offered his sincere 
congratulations to Miss Maitland on her safe 
return, of which he said until that day he had 
not been apprised. A seat was offered him in 
the carriage, with chamipagne and refreshments 
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usual on such occasions. Harry, giving his 
horse to the servant, did not require a second 
invitation, hut jumped up at once on the box, 
delighted at this unexpected meeting. He was 
occupied in an agreeable tete-a-tete, how long 
we will not say, when observing Colonel Stewart 
passing by, with a particular look at his fair 
companion, Harry abruptly said, — 

" Oh, there is my party, whom I promised to 
escort to and from the races. I must be off, so 
good-bye for the present. I shall soon see you 
again.*' 

" But who are your friends ?" she enquired. 

" Colonel Stewart, my father's oldest college 
chum, and his two daughters." 

" Of course," she added, rather piqued, " I 
cannot expect to detain you from them." 

Harry did not quite like the remark — 'but 
offering his hand, left the carriage. When he 
was gone, Miss Dundonald said — 

" I suppose those Stewarts are rather grand 
people, as they have two servants behind them 
with cockades." 
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" Yes, I believe so," replied Mary. " I have 
heard they are v^ old friends of the Howards, 
and very rich.** 

^'That was a nice-looking girl Harry was 
riding with,'' replied Miss Dundonald. 

*^ Oh yes," added Miss Maitland with a sigh, 
'^ and he appeared very attentive." 

"Not very, my dear. I did not observe 
that." 

A few days after this occurrence, the Co- 
lonel resolved to ascertain his young friend's 
feelings towards his daughter; and when 
they were together, broached the subject, by 
saying — 

" Harry, do your thoughts ever run on 
matrimony ?" 

"Why, sir, they may sometimes; but my 
marrying for some years, is out of the question. 
My father would not hear of it." 

" I am not quite of your opinion, for I believe 
he would," replied the Colonel, " provided the 
lady was an eligible one. I know one he would 
at once accept as a daughter." 
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" Indeed !'* said Harry ; " and pray may I ask 
who that is ?" 

Without further circumlocutiony the Colonel 
then cautiously and delicately explained his own 
and Mr. Howard's wishes with regard to his 
daughter, saying, '^ that he admired his manly 
character so much, that he should be proud to 
caU him his son-in-law." 

Harry was so much taken by surprise at this 
imexpected proposition, that he was unable at first ' 
to answer. He was certainly m no very enviable 
state of mind, under so many conflicting feelings^ 
— duty to his father — ^respect for the Colonel — 
delicacy towards his daughter — ^love for another. 
It was not from hesitation how to act, but from 
dread of inflicting pain on those he so highly 
regarded, which kept him silent. 

" Well, Harry," said the Colonel, " what am 
I to augur from your silence ?" 

"That I feel more deeply than I can find words 
to express the imdeserved preference you have 
so kindly shown to me, and the honour you have 
done me ; but, although I entertain the highest 
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esteem for your fidr and amiable daughter, £ 
would not outrage any woman's feelings by offer- 
ing my hand without my whole heart ; and that 
I cannot affirm to be at my own disposal/' 

"Then I conclude you are engaged to 
another ?" 

" No, sir, I am not — but, with equal candour, 
I will admit that my affections are, although no 
avowal has been made of them." 

" Well, Harry, I am sorry to find this is so — 
but perhaps it is not a very serious case, at 
least I hope not — boy's love only, very likely ; — 
but seriously speaking, for I am in earnest, if 
you will propose for Charlotte within six months, 
you shall receive with her on your marriage-day 
thirty thousand pounds, and that is ten thousand 
more than I should give with her to any other 
man." 

"Your extreme kindness and generosity," 
replied Harry, deeply and painfully affected, 
" quite overpower me." 

" Never mind, my boy, take time to consider, 
and I hope second thoughts may prove the best." 
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Thus ended the conversation. 

The sportsman's season was now approach- 
ing, and a college acquaintance of Harry's, 
nearly connected with Mr. Selwyn's family, 
became a visitor at Elm Grove. Mr. Roberts was 
of good family, quiet and unassuming manners, 
and of cheerful disposition, but with rather 
romantic ideas. He wished also to be considered 
a good sportsman, which, unfortunately for Harry, 
he was not. 

The two friends soon renewed their acquaint- 
ance, and Roberts could not conceal his admira- 
tion for his host's daughter. 

" Oh !" he said, " she is the most delightful, 
charming girl I have ever met, and Scotch also — 
you know my enthusiasm about Scotland." 

" Quite well, Roberts, and the song you were 
always attempting to sing at Oxford, but never 
could accomplish, * Scots, wha ha'e wi' Wallace 
bled.' " 

" Ah ! I did break down occasionally in the 
second verse; but really, Harry, this girl has 
taken entire possession of my heart, I can think 
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of nothing else. — Marry her, I must, and shall 
propose at once/* 

" And be rejected." 

" Why so ?" 

" Women are not to be taken by storm in 
this manner. You have only known her a fort* 
night, and besides, she has several admirers 
already. — Don't make a fool of yourself; that's 
my advice to an old friend." 

The first of September arrived, when Harry 
had invited Roberts to shoot with^ but not at 
him, which unluckily he did, and hit him also 
pretty smartly. 

Harry did not at all admire Robert's turn-out 
upon this occasion ; everything was new, down 
to his shoes and gaiters* He had also a new 
double-barrelled gun from Manton, with hair 
triggers, which he handled in anything but an 
artistic manner. This did not escape Harry's 
or the keeper's notice, who advised his young 
master to keep him out of distance when they 
reached the field. 

This precaution was adopted by Harry for 
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some time ; but as they were crossing a very 
small enclosure, a covey of partridges suddenly 
rose, whirling in Harry's direction. Roberts 
instantly fired, with both eyes shut as he pulled 
the trigger — the birds pursued their flight un- 
harmed. But where was Harry Howard? 
Senseless, in the keeper's arms ! This man, 
with a foreboding of evil, had doggedly persisted 
in keeping close to his young master during this 
day's shooting, and was just in time to prevent 
his falling to the ground — kneeling down, he 
was supporting his master's bleeding head on 
his lap, when this scene was presented to the 
view of Mr. Roberts, who, turning round to an 
attendant, quickly asked what had happened. 

" Enough for once, sir," said the man, in a 
sulky voice. "You've shot young master — 
that's all. Why do you stand gaping there 
like an oaf?" said the man ; " come and help 
me, can't ye ?". 

In a moment he was kneeling by his side, in 
all the agony of despair, wringing his hands 
and sobbing convulsively. 

VOL. I. S 
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" That's enough/* said the keeper ; " hand 
out your flask of brandy-and-water, and be oflf 
for a doctor — that's summut for you to do- 
mischief enough youVe done ah^ady, and I al- 
ways thought you would. Why, the man's in a 
maze. Here, John, give us the flask out of his 
pocket, and be oflF with the pony for the 
doctor." 

By the application of the stimulant, Harry 
began to awake from his stupor, and tried to 
rouse himself up. 

" Stop a bit, my dear young master, have 

another pull at the flask " 

" Why, what's the matter !" enquired 
Harry. 

" Ah ! it's all right now, but by jingo, I 
thought as how that fool had adone for ye. 
There's a hole through your hat as big as your 
fist, and lucky the head wasn't there ; but he's 
peppered you about the face and forehead pretty 
smartly." 

The fact was, that at about thirty yards' dis- 
tance, the body of the charge had passed through 
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the upper part of Harry's hat ; several of the 
stray shots, however, penetrated deep into his 
forehead and face, and but for his standing in 
an oblique direction, some of these would have 
entered the brain. Although not seriously hurt, 
Harry felt stupified and confused, and a carriage 
being obtained, he was conveyed home, and 
obliged to remain quiet for some days; but 
the shots were too deeply imbedded in the bone 
to be extracted. 

Roberts returned to Elm Grove in a melan- 
holy state of mind, and with shame and sorrow 
made a full confession of this unfortunate finale 
to his first day's partridge shooting. Miss 
Maitland was so much agitated, that to conceal 
her emotions she sought her own room, being 
assured by Roberts that Harry was in no danger. 
There was a dinner-party that evening, to which 
Harry had been invited, and having promised 
Mrs. Selwyn some partridges for the occasion, 
the keeper was sent over with the birds, and his 
compliments. 

" Really," said Mrs. Selwyn, " this is very 

s 2 
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kind and considerate of Mr. Howard, when he 
must be suflFering so much pain." 

Miss Maitland, on reaching her room, sunk 
into a chair, her heart beating almost to suffo- 
cation, with contending emotions. She thought 
of Harry's narrow escape from a sudden and 
violent death with horror, but thankfulness for 
his preservation predominated, and sinking down 
on her knees, she returned thanks to Heaven, 
that his life had been spared, and this bitter 
trial of an earthly separation removed. When 
nearly losing those dear to us, we then experience 
the depth of our affection ; and for the first time 
bhe now felt how dearly she loved, and loved 
only, Harry Howard. His early friendship, his 
constant and ever-watchful solicitude about her, 
all rushed at once upon her mind, and " yet^ 
perhaps," she murmured to herself, "he may 
regard me only as a sister." Even so, she felt 
content — she could never marry another. The 
advice of her cousin had never been forgotten — 
" Never give your heart without your judgment ^ 
and never give your hand without your hearth 
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To that dear cousin she had been also indebted 
for that firmness of principle and complacency 
of character so unusual in girls of her age. One 
lesson, which had been constantly impressed upon 
her young mind, was still retained and acted 
upon — "Sell-examination of her daily conduct 
before retiring to rest." 

The education of girls in the present day is 
almost entirely superficial. They are taught to 
dance, play, and sing, to read and speak fluently, 
French, Italian, and German. All these accom- 
plishments tend to one object chiefly, the out- 
ward adorning of the person ; but where is the 
inward adorning of the mind ? — that is scarcely 
ever duly considered, as the most important of 
all, and it becomes in consequence a complete 
chaos ; — the surface of the statue is finely 
polished, beautiful to the eye, perhaps elegant, 
fascinating ; but what is the interior ? — the cas- 
ket only, without the jewel. 

I would not be thought unjustly censorious — 
but what is the reality — what does every-day 
experience teach us of women ? — With all the 
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personal attractions to engage, many, alas too 
many, possess not the hearts or minds to retain 
the aflfections of a sensible man. They are 
early taught to consider a good marriage or 
establishment as the great desideratum — the 
only object they should look to in life. Money 
— money, (that curse and bane of humanity, as 
well as (if rightly used) one of its greatest 
blessings,) enters alone into their calculations, 
as if that alone were the antidote to every evil, 
the universal salve for every malady that flesh is 
heir to. 

What wonder then, to hear of so many un- 
happy, and ill-assorted marriages. Coupled, 
but not matched — the fettered pair, mutually 
deceiving or deceived, spend a dissatisfied and 
wretched existence — a bargain has been made, 
of which one at least is sure to repent, when 
repentance is unavailing ! But enough of this 
at present ; — these pages will unfold, not imagi- 
nary but real tales of some such compacts. 

To return to Mary Maitland — what thought 
she of that solemn obligation ? Why had she 
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refused the tempting proposals — the flattering 
attentions — the handsome persons, and large 
endowments oflFered her by so many ? Simply 
because she could not love one of them, as she 
felt she ought to love her husband — with inten- 
sity, with devotion, with one solely absorbed and 
wholly engrossing attachment. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Roberts continued to pay an almost daily 
visit to Harry until he was sufficiently recovered 
to leave the house ; but his head and eyesight 
had been so much affected, that for some months 
he was unable to face the glare of day, without a 
shade over his eyes. The pleasure with which 
Miss Maitland received Roberts upon his return 
after visiting Harry, was construed by that enthu- 
siastic young gentleman into a warm feeling 
towards himself, and led him into the absurd 
position (when they were sitting in the drawing- 
room together) of throwing himself at her feet 
with the most impassioned avowal of his love. 
There are few things more painful to a right- 
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minded woman than such declarations, to which 
she can make no return, especially when proceed- 
ing from one she otherwise respects as a friend. 
Recovering from her surprise, she requested 
Mr. Roberts to rise at once, or she must leave 
the room ; for, being a great favourite with her 
father-in-law, she wished to avoid wounding his 
feelings as much as possible; but her quiet, 
though decided tone of voice when refusing to 
hear more on such a subject, soon convinced 
Roberts of the hopelessness of pressing his suit 
any further. 

" We shall, I hope," she said, " meet as usual, 
and as a friend I shall be always happy to regard 
you ; but I trust your good sense will spare me 
the repetition of a scene like this." 

Poor Roberts, who possessed a kind and very 
sensitive heart, burst into tears, and rushed from 
the room, and on the following day quitted Elm 
Grove for ever. 

Harry's reception on his first visit was such 
as to repay him for all the pain he had endured 
dwing the last fortnight. Miss Maidand was 
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sitting in the drawing-room, working with Miss 
DundoDald, as he rode past the window, when 
the sudden exclamation from her friend's lips — 
" There is Mr. Howard !" caused such a revul- 
sion in her feelings, that she nearly fainted. 

" Oh, my dear Mary 1" exclaimed Lucy ; 
'* pray compose yourself, or you can go to your 
room whilst I receive him." 

" No, no. I am very well again now ; it is 
very foolish, but you know, Lucy, that affair of 
Mr. Roberts, which papa rather approved oft 
has quite unnerved me." 

" Sit down, my love, whilst I get my vinai- 
grette ; I will return in a moment." 

" Oh, Lucy, don't leave me ;" but her friend 
had vanished, and she was following her, when 
Harry entered the hall. 

" Oh, Miss Maitland, are you also going to 
run awav from me, because I am such a 
fright, as my friends tell me ?" 

She turned immediately, with eyes sparkling 
through her tears — silently held out her hand, 
but with such a look of kind, compassionate 
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tenderness, that Harry could only press her 
hand within his. 

Harry's providential escape formed, of course, 
the first topic of conversation, and an anxious 
look was directed to his face, which observing, 
he said— 

" There is no fear of my beauty being spoilt 
by these few scars. My cousin Robert might 

have dreaded their eflFect, for with him it would 

« 

have been a serious thing, to be marked as with 
the smaD-pox. Our keeper says, I only look as 
if I had been kicked in the face by his nailed 
shoes/' 

" But you must have suflFered great pain at 
first ?" 

"The sensation, I must confess," replied 
Harry, " was far from agreeable 5 and if you 
can fancy red hot pins being thrust into your 
arm, that is precisely what I experienced from 
the eflFects of the shots. But, come, let us 
change the subject and the scene by taking a 
stroll through the shubbery." 

As Miss Maitland left the room to prepare 
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for their ramble, Robert Howard was announced. 
On entering, he was rather vexed to find Harry 
seated there, but quickly recovering himself, ex- 
claimed — 

" Ah, Harry, I'm glad to find you are in the 
land of the living still, although that cockney 
nearly settled your business. If he had peppered 
me about the face as he did you, I would have 

given him a sample of the same sort in 

* 
return." 

" That is, supposing you had been able to do 
so," said Harry. 

"Well, but this little affair will make you 
rather more interesting to the ladies, I suppose. 
A fellow with a scratched finger, or better still, 
with his arm in a sling and a pale face, beats 
all the handsome men off the ground. — ' Poor 
fellow ! how he must suffer — how wretchedly 
he looks ! how interesting ! how romantic !' and 
all such nonsense — Pshaw ! how silly girls are ! 
made up of sentimentality and affectation." 

"Really, Master Bob, your ideas of women 
are most flattering to the sex. How can such 
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a grand, noble-minded creature as yourself, con- 
descend to pay them so much attention as you 
always do ?" 

" Oh !" replied Robert, "just to pass the 
time. Men of sense regard them in their 
proper light, as pretty dolls to while away an 
idle hour; but, like dolls in children's hands, when 
the paint wears oflF, they are thrown aside for new 
and prettier toys." 

" Are you serious, Robert, in what you say ?" 

" Aye, that am I." 

" Then I sincerely pity you, and conclude you 
never intend to marry." 

" Yes I do, when I can find one to suit me. 
She must be good looking, as I should not like 
to have a fright sitting at the head of my table. 
She must be chatty and agreeable, to entertain 
my friends, and above all, have plenty of money. 
As for the rest, she can go her way for amuse- 
ment and pleasure, as I shall certainly go mine — 
no billing and cooing for me." 

"A happy woman will be Mrs. Robert 
Howard," said Harrv, as he rose on the en- 
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trance of the ladies, who just then appeared 
prepared for a walk. 

" Ah, Miss Maidand, how delighted I am to 
see you !" exclaimed Robert, springing forward ; 
" really you are quite bewitching in that pretty 
bonnet — ^ready for a walk, I see. Pray allow 
me the honour of escorting you." 

*' Oh, certainly, if you wish it,*' she replied, 
rather gravely. 

Robert was ready in a moment to offer his 
arm on leaving the house, which was politely 
declined, much to his annoyance. He persisted, 
however, in keeping by her side for some time, 
until Harry called her attention to a pretty shrub 
he wished to know the name of, and taking her 
aside, whispered — 

"Will you allow me a privilege you have 
refused my cousin ?" 

" What is that ?" she inquired. 

" Your arm, as I feel rather giddy sometimes, 
and require a little steadying," said Harry ; 
" but if you think he will be offended, I can 
walk alone." 
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" Oh, I do not regard him ; for, to tell you 
the truth, I am rather tired of his fine speeches. 
He must look upon women as very silly, to 
think they can be always pleased with such 
nonsense." 

" So he does, I can assure you, in truth ;'* 
and Harry gave her a short account of his con- 
versation in the drawing-room, as Mr. Robert 
walked on with an oflFended and proud air by 
the side of Miss Dundonald. After a most 
agreeable promenade through the walks and 
grounds, the party returned to the house nearly 
as they had left ; that is, Harry had made no 
proposal — neither, in truth, did Miss Maitland 
expect it. She felt every day more assured of 
his increasing regard for her, and with that con- 
viction she was quite satisfied and happy. Harry, 
moreover, with his usual diffidence, dreaded a 
refusal so much, that he could not muster 
courage to speak on so serious a subject, until 
fully satisfied in his own mind that he should 
not share the fate of others, and be rejected. 
It must be confessed^ also, he was rather parti- 
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cular and romantic in his ideas about women ; 
he would never marry any one whose affections 
had been previously given to another. He must 
possess her first and undivided love. This 
would be rather a difficult point to ascertain. 
Then she must love him for himself alone, 
without any mercenary or worldly considera- 
tions. Her love also for him must be pure as 
that of an angel. These several points were 
very difficult of solution, and required time and 
much observation to be thoroughly ascertained. 

With such ideas, it would be no matter of sur- 
prise that Harry hesitated to lay open the real 
state of his heart in his addresses to Miss Mait- 
land. Though believing her to be all he wished, 
yet doubts would sometimes arise, and his reso- 
lution was taken to see her pass through another 
Bath season, thus affording her an opportunity 
of being again admired and courted, which would 
prove if her heart still beat true to him. He 
had spoken plainly enough by looks, if not by 
words, of his real feelings towards her. 

All he required now was, confirmation that she 
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preferred him to all and every other. She must 
be wholly his, or not his at all. The course 
he pursued might, and probably would have, 
ended in the loss of one less truly attached to 
him than Mary Maitland. She was tried, but 
never found wanting, in her unalterable regard 
for him. But Harry was tried also. His all 
was cast upon this die — he never could love 
another ; and although happiness or misery for 
life must be the result of this trial, still he 
thought it must be made some time or other, 
and better then than later. Had Harry known 
the hazardous game he was playing, or seen the 
rock towards which he was drifting, on which 
the happiness of himself and one dearer than 
his own life had been so nearly wrecked, he 
had never risked so dangerous an experiment. 
Women do, and will, endure almost the loss of 
everything for the man they love — friends, for- 
tune, and even life itself are not uncommon 
sacrifices — ^but they cannot endure neglect. Many 
a warm and true-hearted girl, when slighted by 
the man to whom her first affections had been 
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given, has> in a moment of pique and wounded 
feelings, accepted another, and rendered herself, 
if not him also, miserable for life. There is a 
very erroneous opinion that love will spring up 
after marriage, where it never existed before. 
Resignation may — that is the proper name to 
call it by. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



The hunting season had now arrived, and as 
the days shortened, Harry's visits to Elm Grove 
began to shorten too; although he called and 
dined there occasionally, and in his manner was 
kind and warm-hearted as ever, yet the devotion 
of an ardent lover was to all outward appearance 
wanting. The flame, however, kept steadily 
burning. But Harry exercised great restraint 
over his feelings, and their true nature was 
seldom elicited except on emergencies. One 
soon occurred. Mr. Selwyn had been seized 
with a sudden, attack of iUness, which almost 
baffled the skill of his own medical attendant. 

T 2 
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This news reaching Harry's ears, he was soon 
in the saddle and full gallop to Elm Grove. 
On being admitted, he fomid Miss Maitland 
alone and in tears. His worst fears were con- 
firmed — ^Mr. Selwyn was dangerously ill. Time 
was precious. 

" Come/' said Harry, " don't give way yet ; I 
know a very clever physician — go and ask your 
mother at once if she will see him ?" 

She returned with a message that her mother 
would be most happy if he would come ; a ser- 
vant could be sent off directly, if Harry would 
be kind enough to write a line to the doctor. 

"No," said Harry, jumping up from his 
chair, " servants and notes won't do in such a 
case as this — I shall go myself." 

"Not in all this heavy rain, I hope, Mr. 
Howard." 

" Time and tide, my dear Miss Maitland, wait 
for no man ; a wet jacket is no novelty to a fox- 
himter. Good-bye, and keep up your spirits, I 
shall return as quickly as possible, and I hope 
with the doctor." 
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Harry sped away as riding for life or death. 
Luckily, it was about the doctor's dinner-hour, 
and he was at home. Harry would not put up 
his horse, which he gave to a lad to hold at 
the door whilst he went in to see the physician, 
and in a few words told his errand. 

" Pray, my young friend, sit down,*' said 
Doctor Salter. 

" Not now, sir ; dawdling won't do." 

" My dinner is just ready ; it won't take me 
more than ten minutes to discuss that roast 
fowl," which just then made its appearance on 
the table. 

" That will keep, sir. Here, John," address- 
ing the servant, " take it away, and bring your 
master's great-coat instead, and tell Robert to 
be round with the carriage in a second." 

" Really, Master Harry," said the good- 
natured doctor, " you are making yourself at 
home ; I should think there must be a young 
lady in the case, instead of an old gentleman." 

" Perhaps there is," said Harry ; " so come 
along." 
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Hany was a great favouiite with Dr. Salter, 
who had attended his fimnify fen* many years, 
and sedng his anxi^, complied with his wishes, 
and s^ off at once for Ekn Grove, Harry riding 
by the ^de of the carriage, and pushing on old 
Robert They soon reached their destination, 
and the Doctor was at once ushered into the 
sick diamber, where he remained for some time 
while Hany was taking a glass of sherry bdow, 
in company with NGss Maidand and Miss Dun- 
donald. On returning to the drawing-room 
Harry sprang forward to ask the Doctor how he 
found his patient 

" No immediate danger," was the reply ; " but 
if a change for the worse should take [dace, send 
for me again directly; I hope, however, Mr. 
Sdwyn will be better in a few days," 

Dr. Salter having written his prescription, 
was prevailed upon to take some luncheon, as 
Hany told Miss Maitland he had spoilt his 
dinner. A glass or two of wine put him in 
good humour, when, turning to Miss Maitland, 
he 
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" My friend Harry was in extraordinary haste 
with me to-day, but I don't wonder at it now," 
looking archly towards her. " I must give him 
a piece of advice, however, which I hope you 
will see is followed, to prevent his being on the 
sick list also." 

" And what is that, Doctor ?" inquired Harry. 

*' Take off those wet garments without another 
moment's delay ; you look like a drowned 
rat." 

" Oh, that's nothing new to me," he replied. 

" Perhaps not," gravely observed the Doctor ; 
" but riding m wet things, and sitting in them, 
is attended with very different consequences; 
send him home. Miss Maitland, directly, and if 
he refuses, do not admit him when he calls to- 
morrow." 

Harry took the hint as intended, and left the 
room, the Doctor soon following, as his carriage 
was at the door. When they were both gone. 
Miss Dundonald remarked to her friend — 

" Well, Mary, I hope your doubts about Mr. 
Howard are now removed. He would never 
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have ridden through all this rain for Mr. Selwyn 
only ; it was to please you he did so." 

" You may be mistaken, Lucy, for I believe 
he would have done the same for the poorest 
person in the parish ; that is his general cha- 
racter." 

" Very likely, my dear ; but without meaning 
to detract from his merit, he sped on the wings 
of love to-dav, that's as dear to me as the sun 
now breaking through the clouds ; but as the 
rain is over, let us take a turn or two on the 
gravel-walk." 

Early the next morning Harry called again, 
and finding Mr. Selwyn out of danger, spent 
the morning with his fair fiiends; but as Mr. 
Selwyn improved in health fi-om that day, 
Harry's visits became less fi-equent. Still, Miss 
Maitland, making allowance for his hunting and 
other avocations, felt assured of his attachment, 
until one evening, when sitting alone with her 
mother, the latter observed — 

" I hope, Mary, you do not think too much 
of 'Mr, Harry Howard ; depend upon it, his 
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visits here are not on your account, and I ad- 
vise you not to take any such fancy into your 
head." 

This speech from her mother pained Mary 
exceedingly, thinking she must be a better judge 
than herself of any man's attentions ; and on 
retiring to her room, the most bitter feelings 
took possession of her heart. 

'^ Can it, indeed, be true, that he does not 
love me ? That my heart is given to one who 
can make no return ? Oh, it cannot be ! with- 
out him I know and feel life would be a blank ! 
I can never love another, and may Heaven avert 
this misery from me 1 Mamma does not know 
him as well as I do ; but I must, and will, be 
more distant for the future." 

Unfortunately, the next morning after this 
conversation, Harry Howard called again at Elm 
Grove. Miss Maitland was sitting with Miss 
Dundonald in the drawing-room, brooding over 
the remarks her mother had made to her, when 
the object of her meditations passed the window. 
Her spirits were very low ; nothing but wretch- 
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edness seemed in store for her, and upon seeing 
Harry Howard, her feelings quite overpowered 
her, and she burst into tears. Miss Dundonald 
endeavoured to rouse her from this prostrate 
and desponding state of mind, but in vain. 

" Indeed, my dear Mary, you must not give 
way thus ; I am quite sure that Mr. Howard 
loves you." 

*^ No, Lucy ; what did mamma tell me last 
night ? — that his visits were to her — not to me ; 
and to think that I have loved without any re- 
turn, is most humiliating; but I will for the 
future subdue all my feelings, and be as distant 
and reserved as mamma could wish. I cannot 
go into the drawing-room whilst he is here.'' 

" If you do not," said Lucy, " your mamma 
will be seriously oflFended; so come, take up 
your work, and let us go. Mr. Howard saw us 
as he passed the window, and he will think us 
both very capricious, and rude also, if we absent 
ourselves." 

Summoning all her pride and resolution, Miss 
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Maitland received Harry Howard with the most 
distant politeness, and scarcely joined in the 
conversation whilst her mother remained in the 
room. When she left, Harry, who had noticed 
with pain and astonishment Mary's altered man- 
ner, with friendly solicitude begged to know the 
cause ; if she were ill, or had anything vexed 
her. 

" Oh, no," she replied, in a careless and in- 
different tone, without even raising her eyes, 
which were fixed on her work, " I have a slight 
head-ache this morning, that is all;" and she 
addressed some c6mmon-place observation to 
Miss Dundonald, who was sitting by her side. 
Harry felt both hurt and indignant at such un- 
deserved treatment, and rising from his chair 
abruptly, wished her good morning. Miss 
Maitland listened in breathless silence to his 
quickly-retreating footsteps, as he paced through 
the old oak hall; and when the last echo fell 
upon her ear, she again burst into tears, ex- 
claiming — 
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"Oh, Lucy, he is gone! gone, I fear, for 
ever ! My caprice and folly have lost me one 
of the dearest friends I ever possessed. To 
please mamma, I have made myself miserable, 
for he must think now I do not care about 
him." 

" Indeed, my dear Mary, I fear you have 
gone too far this morning in your reserve to 
Mr. Howard, and you must expect him to be 
more distant for the future, at least till some 
explanation takes place ; but he is a man who 
will never forget his first love, so don't despair ; 
you will soon be fiiends again." 

Harry rode home mortified and deeply pained 
by Miss Maitland's behaviour ; but naturally of 
a proud and haughty temper, his spirit rose in 
opposition to other warmer feelings. To be 
slighted and scorned by the girl he had so deeply 
loved and served, and without any apparent 
cause for such treatment, rendered him almost 
furious. 

" No," he exclaimed, " it is impossible — she 
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cannot even love me as a friend ; why, then, 
should I submit to such caprice, or bestow an- 
other thought upon her ? Til tear her image 
from my heart, cost what effort it may ; and 
she shall see and feel that Harry Howard is no 
whining lover to fawn like a spaniel at her 
feet." 

Harry kept his resolution, and for several 
weeks did not again cross the threshold of Elm 
Grove. Mary Maitland, although suffering 
from the most contending feelings, endeavoured 
to appear unconcerned and unaffected by his 
absence, buoying herself up with the hope of 
his return. Days and weeks passed by, yet he 
came not ; but she was informed of his being 
seen riding with other young ladies, and even 
passing the Lodge gates of Elm Grove. The 
scene of their last meeting would often recur to 
her thoughts with bitter reflections on her dis- 
tant reception of him that unlucky morning ; 
but how could she have believed him capable of 
harbouring such resentment for so trivial an 
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oflFence ? " No," she would reason to herself, 
^^ it cannot be on that account ; and now I feel 
cgnvinced, when, alas ! too late, that he cares 

m 

not for me in the least ; his conduct proves it 
too plainly, and he wishes me to see and feel 
that he never intended me to regard him in any 
other light than as a mere friend." 

A prey to the most miserable and heart- 
rending anticipations, Mary Maitland's health 
soon began to fail, her mind ever dwelling on 
one hopeless subject, and she was soon confined 
to her room, with a serious attack of illness. 
Hearing of it, Harry Howard called at Elm 
Grove, and found Mrs. Selwyn at home, Miss 
Maitland being still obliged to keep her bed. 
He remained sitting and talking with her for 
more than half an hour, and from her gained 
the information he so much wished to obtain, 
yet her daughter's name never passed his lips. 
Although Harry was a great favourite with Mrs. 
Selwyn, she had taken the idea into her head, 
that his attentions to her daughter were only 
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those of a neighbour ; and fearing, from a mo- 
ther's penetration, other feelings had taken pos- 
session of her heart, she seized every oppor- 
tunity of weaning her child from indulging 
hopes which she imagined would never be real- 
ized. Harry's behaviour on this occasion con- 
vinced Mrs. Sdwyn that her own opinion of 
him was the true one, little dreaming what was 
then passing through his mind. As soon, there- 
fore, as he had left the house, she entered her 
daughter's room with these words — 

" Well, Mary, Mr. Howard has been here ; 
but notwithstanding my telling him you had 
been so ill, and were still unable to leave your 
room, he had not even the common politeness 
to say he hoped you would soon be better. 
Now, you see" — (with rather a triumphant 
look) — "my opinion, which you thought so 
lightly of, is, after all, the correct one. Are you 
now satisfied, my dear ?" 

** Oh, yes, mamma ; but pray do not again 
renew the subject." 
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" Well, my love, I will not allude to it any 

more ; but now, for my sake and your father's 

(who is sadly distressed by your illness), pray 

rouse yourself. Think of your woman's pride — 

to harbour thoughts of a man who does not 

even express for you the feelings of a common 

acquaintance. It excites my indignation that a 

child of mine should ever bestow her love on 

one who treats her in this heartless manner. 

And who, after all, is Mr. Howard? Your 

family is as good — better — higher than his; 

and there are many men as good-looking, with 

better pretensions, who would treat you with 

that attention and respect which is your 
due." 

Mary Maitland listened to these and many 

other cutting remarks directed against Harry 

Howard by her mother, without comment ; and 

then answered — 

" I will do all I can, my dearest mother, to 

rouse myself from indulging any further thoughts 

of Mr. Howard ; but pray leave me now, as 
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I feel quite unequal to talk on such a sub 
ject." 

When her mother left the room, the struggle 
in poor Mary's heart between love and pride 
was a fearful one ; but still she could not har- 
bour, as her mother did, resentment towards 
Harry Howard, although now nearly, if not 
quite, satisfied, that she had mistaken his feel- 
ings towards herself. What, however, were 
hers towards him ? Almost the same. Love 
once admitted, growing, as it had, with her 
growth, and strengthening with her strength, 
reigned still triumphant, and no efforts of hers 
could dislodge him from her breast ; but duty 
to her mother and respect to herself, forbade her 
ever again showing it to the world. 

" Oh !" she exclaimed, in mental agony, 
" that we had never met ! and yet I fondly hoped 
in Harry Howard I had found the counterpart 
of my dearly-lamented cousin. He would never 
have treated me thus. It is all like a fearful 
dream ; but now awakened from it, I must rouse 
myself, — pride will do the rest." 

VOL. I. u 
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From that day, Mary Maidand b^an to re- 
gain both strength of body and mind; and in 
her mother's presence and that of company, 
appeared as cheerful as before. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



About ten miles from Elm Grove resided 
Mr. and Mrs. Archer, with a large family of 
daughters, who had become acquainted with 
Miss Maitland, by frequently meeting her at 
balls and parties during the preceding season in 
Bath ; and as she had just then received an in- 
vitation from one of the girls to spend a few 
days with them at their country-house, Mrs* 
Selwyn pressed her to accept it, in the hope of 
her being benefited by change of air and scene. 
Harry Howard had several times expressed his 
disapprobation of these young ladies' flirting, 
forward manner, and cautioned her against be- 

u 2 
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coming intimate with them, especiaOy since cer- 
tain reports had been circulated with respect to 
one of the sisters, which were very discreditable, 
and unfortunately too well founded. Under 
other circumstances Mary Maitland would have at 
once declined their invitation ; but now, to show 
her contempt for Harry Howard's advice, she 
resolved to accept it. — She was kindly received 
by the whole family on her arrival at Oakley 
Park, and most warmly greeted by her favourite, 
Louisa, the second daughter, a handsome, showy- 
looking girl, about the same age as Miss Mait- 
land, and of course her sincere friend. On 
retiring to dress for dinner Louisa accompanied 
her to her room, when the following dialogue 
took place : — 

" I am so delighted to see you, dear Mary, 
although I cannot compliment you on your 
looks. You said you had been very ill; but 
really, my dear, you are sadly altered, and your 
spirits seem gone. What can be the matter ?" 

"Oh, nothing particular; I am subject, as 
you know, to attacks on the chest, and have had 
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a very severe one lately, but I dare say change 
of air will soon restore me." 

" Well, I hope so," replied Louisa ; " but the 
roses have fled so entirely from your cheeks, 
that I really must apply a little of the artificial, 
to make you appear more presentable at dinner, 
as we have some gentlemen coming to dine here 
this evening/' 

" No," said Mary, " I have never used, and 
never will, such things ; people must take me 
as they find me." 

" Really, my dear Mary, I must say, this is 
rather prudish ; just the least tint would make 
you look quite charming. I am naturally so 
pale, that I am scarcely passable without it," 
saying which, she dipped her finger in a little 
box, and was about applying it to her friend's 
cheek, when Mary sprang away, exclaim- 
ing— 

" Oh, Louisa, you will seriously oflfend me if 
you attempt that again." 

" Well, dear, as you please ; but now tell me 
something about Mr. Harry Howard, who was 
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SO attentive to you last season. Has he pro- 
posed yet ?" 

" Oh, no," she said, rather sadly; " nor do I 
expect he ever will." 

" Indeed ! you surprise me. He certainly was 
very much in love with you, if I am a judge of 
such matters ; and I actually laid a bet that you 
would be married or engaged within the twelve- 
month." 

" Then, Louisa, your bet is lost." 

"Not yet, my dear, only six months have 
elapsed ; but tell me, don't you see him often at 
Elm Grove ?" 

" Not very, Louisa ; he calls occasionally as a 
neighbour might do, but nothing more ; — so 
now I must prepare my toilet, or I shall be too 
late for dinner." 

Mary Maitland possessed too much prudence 
and delicacy of feeling to make such a person as 
Louisa Archer keeper of a secret, which she had 
resolved should be confined for the future to her 
own breast only. Moreover, she now sorely 
repented having, in a moment of pique, accepted 
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Louisa's invitation to Oakley Park, after her 
promise to Harry that she would never go 
there ; but then she thought, " of what conse- 
quence now is his opinion to me ?" 

Change of scene and society produced the 
desired effect ; and after a short sojourn at Oak- 
ley Park, Mary returned with two of the Miss 
Archers to Elm Grove, much improved in 
looks, if not in manners ; for, to disguise her 
better feelings, she had now assumed the levity 
and gaiety of her friend Louisa, which she knew 
full well would convince Harry Howard, when 
they met, of her alteration of sentiment towards 
him. 

Soon after her return, Mrs. Selwyn gave a 
large dinner party, and invitations were sent to 
both the Howards, and accepted by them from 
different motives — Miss Dundonald was also 
included. 

The evening so impatiently and nervously ex- 
pected by Mary, arrived ; when she flattered 
herself some explanation would be afforded by 
her former lover, as her old and true friend 
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Lucy had assured her, she felt persuaded of his 
attachment, notwithstanding appearances. 

" Harry Howard," she said, " is not the man 
to act thus, from mere whim or caprice — but he 
thinks you are indifferent to him/' 

" Ah, Lucy, you are, as usual, taking his part, 
even against me, your friend ; but 1 have been 
studying lately in a different school, and hope 
you will think me improved to-night." 

" I fear not, Mary ; but you have another 
friend now in Louisa Archer." 

" No, not a true friend like you, dear Lucy ; 
she will never know any secrets of mine." 

Harry Howard, although generally punctual 
in his engagements, was the last guest on this 
occasion, and Mrs. Selwyn had just been en- 
quiring of Robert, whether he thought his cou- 
sin would come. 

" I can scarcely answer for him," replied 
Robert ; " for he has got into such a confounded 
sulky humour lately, that one can't comprehend 
him, and he looks as fierce as a lion." 

As the door opened, Robert turned his head. 
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" Ah ! there he is at last, Mrs. Selwyn ; now 
judge for yourself." 

All his acquaintances were struck with the 
haughty air and gloomy aspect of Harry, as he 
entered the room, and the cold formality with 
which he paid his respects to Mrs. Selwyn, who 
never imagined he could have assumed such 
gravity of deportment towards her so different 
to formerly. Harry was indeed an altered man 
in thoughts and manners. The frank and 
joyous expression of youth had given place 
to the fixed or careless gaze of the man of the 
world. 

Two short months had effected such a change, 
that he looked and spoke like a man of forty ; 
his heart had been seared as if with a red-hot 
iron — he felt dead to the world and those around 
him; and as his cold, apathetic eye rested on 
Mary Maitland, she quailed beneath that re- 
proachful look, which seemed to say, " Such as 
I am, you have made me." 

As he passed where she was sitting with 
Louisa Archer, the latter, with her usual for- 
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wardness, said^ '^You see, Mr. Howard, Miss 
Maitland has quite recovered — she has been 
staying with us at Oakley Park, and I think we 
have brought her home quite well and bloom- 
mg. 

" Indeed," exclaimed Harry, with an air and 
tone of bitter sarcasm ; *' she has been staying 
with you, has she ? — of course she could not fail 
to be benefited." 

Miss Maitland shrank behind her friend at 
this speech ; for she well understood his meaning, 
and could scarcely restrain her tears. 

When he was gone, Louisa exclaimed in as- 
tonishment, " My goodness, Mary ! what can 
have altered Mr. Harry Howard so ? — he is a 
perfect bear to-night; but never mind his ill- 
humour, we will play him oflF a little after din- 
ner. Why, really, Mary, you appear quite 
frightened at him — that will never do with tru- 
ant lovers. Laugh, chat, and flirt with other 
men, that's the only way to bring them to their 
senses." 

" I cannot quite agree with you, Louisa ; for 
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in my opinion, such conduct would only estrange 
a true lover more and more." 

"Ah, Mary, you are only a novice yet in 
these affairs ; but follow my advice this one 
night, and be as gay and lively as you can — 
just try the experiment once." 

" Well, perhaps I may, for I think Mr. Howard 
is quite rude and overbearing, though his good 
opinion is almost a matter of indifference to me." 

The dinner hour passed, during which Harry 
did not address a word to Miss Maitland, .who 
sat opposite to him with Robert, who was, as 
usual, most obsequious in his attentions. 

On returning to the drawing-room, Harry 
threw himself on a sofa, in a retired part of the 
room, brooding over his melancholy reflections. 
Miss Dundonald, pitying his evidently depressed 
spirits, went and sat down by his side. 

Addressing him in a gentle tone of voice, she 
said, " You will not think me impertinent if 1 
ask, what has made you so cold and repulsive in 
your manner to us all ? believe me, my enquiries 
proceed from no idle curiosity." 
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" I thank you, Miss Dundonald, for your kind- 
ness ; but I can only tell you, that I have been 
suffering lately from great depression of spirits, 
and I cannot appear gay, as others do, when I 
feel miserable." 

" Pray tell me, Mr. Howard, what has ren- 
dered you so wretched ; I may perhaps console, 
if I cannot relieve you." 

Harry was silent for a few moments, when 
turning to her, he said,-— 

" I will read you a riddle. I once possessed 
a beautiful little plant, which I watched and 
tended day by day in its rapid growth, with all 
the loving fondness of which man is capable ; 
but when it grew up to maturity, and the flower 
expanded in all its loveliness, I gathered it and 
placed it next my heart, and then it stung me 
like a nettle." 

Miss Dundonald guessed his meaning, and 
was about to reply, when they were interrupted 
by the approach of the two Miss Archers, Miss 
Maitland, and Robert Howard, all laughing 
and giggling together, who took up a position 
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near the sofa, purposely, as it appeared, with the 
intention of annoying Harry Howard. 

His indignant eye rested for a moment on the 
giddy group and then fell, with a meaning look, 
on Miss Dundonald. 

She read his heart's feelings, and rising, said, 

" Come, Mr. Howard, let us go to another 
part of the room." 

" No," he replied, " you can go, but I shall 
remain where I am. They have sought me for 
the purpose of annoyance, and shall not be dis- 
appointed. The buzzing of gnats cannot scare 
away Harry Howard, although they may sting 
him to the quick." 

Miss Dundonald joined Mrs. Selwyn, leaving 
Harry Howard sitting alone. 

Robert chatted away with the Miss Archers 
in his usual style, talking all kinds of nonsense, 
with insinuations against Harry, to make them 
laugh, in which Miss Maitland (whose back was 
turned on Harry) joined also. 

The subject of ladies riding was then dis- 
cussed ; when Bob was quizzing the ridiculous 
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figures many cut on horse-back without prop^ 
instruction. 

'* Oh/' said Miss Maitland, ^* I intend, next 
summer, taking lessons of Mr. Mead, — (a fash* 
ionable riding-master in Bath, who had generally 
an escort of half-a-dozen Bath girls in his train, 
scampering over the country to the disgust of 
all right-thinking persons, and of whose conduct 
Harry had often made severe remarks to her) ; — 
'^ he is reported to be a gentleman in reduced 
circumstances, and appears very attentive to his 
pupils." 

On these words striking his ear, Hany, ad- 
dressing Miss Maitland, said, 

" Why shoidd you take lessons of Mr. Mead ? 
Surely you can be better instructed at home, if 
you require any lessons, which I do not think 
you do." 

Without turning her head, or venturing a 
look on Harry, Miss Maitland replied, 

'' I shall certainly take a few lesions of Mr. 
Mead notwithstanding." 

This haughty speech was cheered by Louisa. 
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"That's right, my dear; always think and 
act for yourself/' casting a contemptuous look 
on Harry, who quickly rising and facing her, 
rejoined, — 

" And accept, instead of a true friend's offer- 
ing, the ready incense of fools. But as a jewel 
of gold in a swine's snout, so is a fair woman 
without discretion." 

These last words were uttered in a slow, dis- 
tinct tone, and there being a silence then in the 
room, reached the ears of Miss Dundonald and 
Mrs. Selwyn, who were sitting together. 

Miss Archer made no reply. The arrow went 
home, and as Harry turned indignantly away. 
Bob remarked, — 

" There, Miss Louisa ! this comes of bearding 
the lion. I told you Harry was in no humour 
to be trifled with to-night." 

" Lucy," said Mrs. Selwyn, " that was a very 
rude and unkind speech of Harry Howard's, 
considering the unfortimate affair with Louisa's 
sister." 

" It was, perhaps, a little too hasty," she re- 
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plied ; " but then, my dear Mrs. Selwyn, you do 
not knowwhat I do about the matter. Louisa has 
been doing all in her power to annoy and harass 
Mr. Howard this evening, and she came with 
her party purposely near the sofa (where he was 
sitting with me), laughing and making jeering 
remarks, which she knew would irritate and vex 
him, and I am sorry to add, Mary also joined 
with her. I heard much to this effect, and 
seeing Mr. Howaixi in such dreadfully low 
spirits, I begged him to leave that part of 
the room, but he resolved to remain. From 
what I overheard, however, of their foolish jest- 
ing, I think Louisa has only met with her de- 
serts." 

" Indeed, Lucy, I am sorry to hear this, and 
that Mary should have acted so unbecomingly, 
and I shall certainly speak to her on the sub- 
ject. But what can be the matter, my dear, 
with Mr. Henry Howard — perhaps you may 
know that also?" 

"Yes,'* replied Lucy, "I believe I do ; al- 
though he has not made me his confidant." 
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" Then pray tell me, my dear, what it is." 

" I respect Mr. Howard too much," said 
Lucy, " to be the means of wounding his feelings 
in any way, and therefore ray thoughts of him 
must not be divulged to others, to cause him, 
perhaps, more annoyance." 

" But surely, Lucy, you may confide in me ; 
I am no giddy girl, and really feel interested 
about him." 

" Promise me, then, dear Mrs. Selwyn, that 
you will never mention, even to Mary or Mr. 
Selwyn, what I suspect to be the cause." 

" Yes, Lucy, I do faithfully promise you." 

" Then, Harry Howard loves one, who he be- 
lieves does not return his affection." 

" Who, Lucy ? who can she be ?" 

" Your own dear Mary." 

" Oh ! Lucy, you cannot be in earnest — or 
must be mistaken ; it is impossible — he cannot 
love her — he never comes here now as he used 
to do — and is almost a stranger." 

" And will be a greater stranger still. I know 
him well — Mary treated him almost contempt- 

voh. I. X 
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uously the last time he called here, and of course 
he would not soon return; and how has she 
behaved to him to-night? Oh, Mrs. Selwyn, 
truly do I fed for him, and he has too manly 
and sensitive a heart, to bear such indignities 
from one he so deeply loves, without the most 
bitter anguish." 

"My dear Lucy," said Mrs. Sdwyn, "you 
astonish me — I know Mary liked Henry, and 
fretted about him so, that I sent her for change 
of air to Oak Park ; but I do not now bdieve, 
even after what you have told me, that he thinks 
seriously of her." 

" Dear Mrs. Selwyn, he thinks of no one 
else but your own dear Mary — but I will say 
no more." 

" Then, Lucy, 1 have wronged him ; but go 
and tdj^him I wish to speak to him." 

Lucy crossed the room, and Harry rose to 
accompany her to Mrs. Selwyn, who held out 
her hand, saying in a kind tone of voice — 

" You have scarcely spoken to me this 
evening." 
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" I beg pardon for my apparent inattention," 
replied Harry ; '^ but I saw you so encompassed 
by others, far more agreeable than myself, that 
I thought my presence might be an mtrusion." 

'^ Well then, to show you this is not the case* 
you must now sit and talk with me a little." 

Harry complied, and shaking off his gloomy 
thoughts, endeavoured to make himself as con- 
versable as possible, and for a time succeeded ; 
but a fit of abstraction again came over himr 
which Mrs. Selwyn noticed. 

" You are out of spirits, Mr. Howard — I hope 
you are not ill ?" 

"Ohno; but we camiot always be the same . 
our thoughts are not in our own keeping ; and 
I confess I do not feel in a very cheerful mood 
to-night, and therefore must soon take leave." 

" Well, do not go yet — and you ixivA come 
and dine with me again on Friday next.** 

Harry hesitated, trying to make some excuse 
about other engagements; but Mrs. Selwyn 
would take no denial. 

As Harry rose, Miss Maitland joined her 

X 2 
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mother, who having heard his speech to Louisa 
Ardiefy remarked — 

** I fear the Miss Archers have been quizzing 
Mr. Howard this evening, whidi is not proper or 
becoming at any time for young ladies ; but I 
have asked him to dine here again on Friday, 
when I h(^ he will not be subjected to a repe- 
tition of such conduct." 

Mary felt her cheeks bum at her mother's 
remarks, and remained silent Music was now 
introduced, and those who had some distance to 
return home, soon after began to take their leave. 
Harry shook hands with Mrs. Selwyn, and with 
a distant bow to Miss Maitland, quitted the 
room. 
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unequalled as yet in any narrative of Parliamentary proceedings." — Blackwood** Mag. 

LORD PALMERSTON'S OPINIONS AND POLICY; AS 

Minister, Diplomatist, and Statesman, daring more than Forty Tears 
of Public Life. 1 vol. 8vo with Portrait, 78. 6d. bound. 

'*This work ought to have a place in every political library. It gives a complete view 
•f the sentiments and opinions by which the policy of Lord Falmerston has been dictated as 
a diplomatist and statesman." — Chronicle. 

„ This li a remarkable and seasonable publication ; but it is something more — it is a 
valuable addition to the historical treasures of our country during more than forty of the 
most* memorable years of our annals. We earnestly recommend the volume to general 
p&rmgal. **'^Standard, 
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MEMOIRS OF THE COTTBT AND CABINETS OF 

GEORGE THE THIRD, From Original Family Documents. By 
the DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G., &c. Thb 
Third and Fourth Volumes, comprising the period from 1800 to 1810, 
and completing this important work. 8vo., with Portraits. 308. bound. 

From thb Timjbs. — "These rolumei consist in the main, of letters written by the two 
brothers. Lord Grenville, and Mr. T. GrenviUe, to their elder brother, the Marquis of 
Buckingham, for his information as to the political circumstances of the time. In the two 
former volumes a great amount of curious gossip, and of valuable information, v^as 
contained relative to the formation of the Coalition Ministry, the King's illness in 1788, 
and the early period of the war with revolutionary France. Volumes 8 and 4 tiUce up the 
tale where volumes 1 and 2 had left it j and herein we find a connected narrative of the 
many stirring historical events which occurred between 1800, when Lord Grenville and 
Talleyrand were in correspondence respecting Bonaparte's proposals for peace, until the 
return of the King's malady in 1810 and the debates in Parliament relative to the regency. 
The present collection is more valuable than the last, inasmuch as Lord Grenville, having 
attained higher dignity and experience, is a more dispassionate observer of passing events. 
Whoever would desire to read the running comments of so eminent and well informed a 
man as Lord Grenville upon a decade so Interesting as that of 1800 — 10, would do well to 
consult these v(^umes. Lord Grenville was certainly among the most far-sighted men of 
his time ; and to him, from the first, belongs the credit of appreciating truly Napoleon 
Bonaparte's position and designs. He did so even to a higher degree than Pitt ; and it is 
most remarkable how far his predictions have been verified by the event, even when 
submitted to the sharp test of the judgment of posterity. The principal points on which 
light is thrown by the present correspondence are, the negociations before and after the 
Treaty of Amiens until the time of its rupture — the true character of Addiugton's Adminis> 
tration, and the relations between ' The Doctor ' and Pitt — the formation of the Pitt and 
Sidmouth Cabinet, when the King's prejudices against Charles Fox were found to be insur- 
mountable — the Grenville and Fox short Administration — the Duke of Portland's Cabinet— 
the expedition to Portugal, with Its climax at Cintra— the Duke of York's scandal with Mi^s* 
Clarke — Sir John Moore's retreat, with the earlier Spanish campaigns of Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, and, finally, the disastrous Walcheren affair. There is much curious mutter inter- 
posed in the shape of precis upon the situation of affairs written Arom time to time by Lord 
Grenville himself; and perhaps still more curious reports made to the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham by a certain , whose name remains a mystery, but who seems to have been 
tolerably well acquainted with the arcana imperii at the beginning of the century. There 
is much in these volumes which well deserves perusal. There is a portion of their contents 
which possesses nearly as high a claim upon our instant and careftil consideration as the 
Minutes of the Sebastopol Committee.' 
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From thb ATHBNisuM. — " The present volumes exhibit the same features as the former 
portion of the series. The general reader is entertained, and the reader for historical 
purpofes is enlightened. Of their value and importance, there cannot be two opinions." 



THE LIVES OF PHILIP HOWARD, EARL OF 

ARUNDEL, AND OF ANNE DACRES, HIS WIFE. Edited from the 
Original MSS. By the DUKE OF NORFOLK, E.M. 1 vol. antique, 
lOs. 6d. 



HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBLICATIOKS. 



PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST FOUR 

POPES. By His Eminence CARDINAL WISEMAN. 8yo. Portnutt. (In 
the Press.) 

EASTERN HOSFITMiS AND ENGLISH NUfiSES; 

The Narrative of Twelve Months' Experience in the Hosintals of KouIaH 
and ScutarL By A LADY VOLUNTEER. Third and Cheaper Edition, 
1 vol. post 8vo. with Illnstrations, 6s. bound. 

"A prodaction which, not ohly in the subject-matter, but in its treatment, is filled witli 
the purest and best evidences of womanly tenderness. What the nurses did for oar sick 
and wounded soldiers — how they ministered to their wants and assuaged their sufferings-* 
bpw that composite body of hired attendants, sisters, nuns, and lady voluDteers, worind 
together for a common object— how their duties were apportioned — and how, in health or 
^Iness, their time passed away— are all faithfully and minutely detailed in these rolumes. 
'Eastern Hospitals and English Nurses* will, no doubt, command a good circulation.*' 
—The Times. 

** The story of the noble deeds done by Miss Nightingale and her devoted sisterhood 
will never be more effectively told than in the beautiful narrative contained in these 
volumes.** — John Bull. 

** Our readers will find much to interest them in the Lady Volunteer's account of her 
labours." — Athenaum. 

JOURNAL OF ADVENTURES WITH THE BRITISH 

ARMY, from the Commencement of the War to the Fall of Sebasto'poL 
By GEORGE CAVENDISH TAYLOR, late 95th Regiment. 2 vols, 
post 8vo., 21s. bound. 

" The evidence these volumes contain is exceedingly valuable. The real state of things 
is here exhibited **-~John Bull. 

*' There was scarcely an occurrence of any importance that Mr. Taylor was not an eye- 
witness of. Balaklava, Inkermaun, Kertch, the operations in the Sea of Axof, Anapa, the 
storming of the Malakoff and the Redan, and the taking possession of Sebastopot— each 
event is detailed in that concise but clear, professional style which we have not met with 
before.** — United Service Gazette. * 

** Mr. Taylor's Journal is valuable for its genuineness, and for the extent of experience 
embraced in it.** — Examiner, 

TURKEY: ITS HISTORY AND PROGRESS; FROM 

THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR JAMES PORTER, 

Fifteen Years Ambassador at Constantinople, continued to the Present Time, 

with a Memoir of Sib James Porter, by his Grandson, SIR GEORGE 

LARPENT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations. 16s. bound. 

"This highly interesting work consists of two parts. The first volume, after a memoir 
of Sir. James Porter, proceeds to give a general description of the Turkish Empire, <tf its 
natural and industrial productions, and lU commerce, a sketch of its history ttom the in- 
vasion olf Europe to the reign of Sultan Mahmud II., and an account of the religion and 
the civil institutions of the Turks, and of their manners and customs, chiefly from the 
data supplied by the papers of Sir James Porter. In the second volume we are made ac- 
quainted with Turkey as it is } the religious and civil government of Turkey, its Legialatnie, 
the state of education in the Empilre, its finances, its military and naval strength, and the 
social condition of the Turks, are all in succession brought under review. The work gives a fUUer 
and more life-like picture of the present state of the Ottoman Empire, than any other work with 
which we are acquainted."— JoAn Bull. 
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ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, QUEEN OF SPAIN, AND 

THE COURT OF PHILIP II. From numerous unpublished sources in 

the Archives of Fr^ce, Italy, and Spain. By MISS FREER. 2 vols. 

post 8to.' with fine Portraits by Heath, 21s. 

" Snch a book u the memoir of Ellxab«th de Valoii it a literary treasure which will be 

the more appreciated aa Its merits obtala that reputation to which they moat Justly are 

entitled. Miss Freer has done her utmost to malce the facts of Elisabeth's, Dou Carlos', and 

Philip II.*s careers fully known, as they actually transpired. The pains this intelligent 

lady must have been at to have secured the means for so trustworthy a history, cannot but 

have been very great} doubtless she will be rewarded by finding this, her last and certainly 

her best publication, as much and as generally appreciated as were her previous memoirs of 

Marguerite d'Angoul£me and Jeanne d'Albret, Queens of Navarre."— £«//'« MesMenger, 

** This interesting work is a valuable addition to the historical biographies of the present 
day.»* — Observer, 

** These volumes will well repay perusal. They relate to a period of history extremely 

important and rich in materials of Interest. Miss Freer is an industrious biographer. She 

goes to original sources of Information, and she gives the reader all the details she can 

collect."— Press. 

' '*Thi8 book will add to the reputation of its able authoress."— <Sim. 

THE LIFE OF MARGUEBITE D'ANGOULEME^ 

QUEEN of NAVARRE, SISTER of FRANCIS I. From numerous original 
sources, including MS. Documents in the Bibliotheque Imperiale, and the 
Archives du Royaume de France, and the Private Correspondence of Queen 
Marguerite with Francis I, &c. By MISS FREER. Second Edition, 
Revised, 2 vols, post 8vo., with fine Portraits, engraved by Hbath, 21s. 

"This is a very complete and cleverly. written life of the iliustrions sister of Francis I., 
and it may be said of her that the varied and interesting stores of French history offer no 
theme more worthy of research and study than the career of this great princess, who exes. 
cised so potent an influence over the politics and manners of the age of which she was 
herself the brightest ornament. The published and manuscript documents and letters 
relating to. the life of Marguerite of Navarre, and which are indispensable to a correct 
biography of this queen, are widely dispersed. The author has spared no cost or trouble in 
endeavouring to obtain all that were likely to elucidate her character and conduct. She has 
furnished us with a very interesting and graphic sketch of the singular events and the 
important personages who took part in them during this stormy and remarkable period of 
French and English history." — Observer. 

** This Is a very useful and amusing book. It Is a good work, very well done. The 
authoress is quite equal in power and grace to Miss Strickland. She must have spent great 
time and labour in collecting the information, which she imparta in an easy and agreeable 
manner. It is difficult to lay down her book after having once begun it. This is owing 
partly to the interesting nature of the subject, partly to the skilful manner in which it has 
been treated. No other life of Marguerite has yet been published, even in France. Indeed, 
till Louis Philippe ordered the collection and publication of manuscripto relating to the 
history of France, no such work could be published. It is difficult to conceive how, uader 
any circumstances, it could have been better done." — Standard. 

'• There are few names more distinguished than that of Marguerite d'Angoul6me in the 
range of female biography, and Miss Freer has done well in taking up a subject so copious 
and attractive. It is altogether an interesting and welLwritten biography."— Lt7. Gasr 

THE LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET, QUEEN OF 

NAVARRE, from numerous original sources, including M.S. Documents in 
the Biblioth^ue Imperiale and the Archives Espagnoles de Simancas. By 
MISS FREER. 2 vols, with Portraits, 21s. bound. 



HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



SEVELATIONS OF PBISON LIFE; WITH AN EN- 

QUIRT INTO Prison Disciplinb and Sbconoart Punmhmbkts. By 
GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, Twenty-five Tears Goyernor of the 
House of Correction at Cold- Bath Fields. Third Edition, Revised. 1 toI 
lOs. 6d. 

" Mr. Cheflterton has had a rare experience of human frailty. He has Uved with the 
felon, the forger, the lorette, the Tagabond, the murderer i haa looked into the dariKCtt 
lepulchrei of the heart, without finding reason to despidr of mankind. In his belief the 
worst of men hare still some of the angel left. Such a testimony from stich a quarter is full 
of novelty as it is of interest. As a curious bit of human history these volumes are remark- 
able. They are very real, very simple; dramatic without exaggeration, philosophic witboot 
being dull. In dealing with a subject so peculiar as prison life, Mr. Chesterton was wise in 
making his treatment personal and incidental. General descriptions, however accurate, 
Interest only a few ; but stories of crime, anecdotes of criminals, may attract all raadcrs." 

"This interesting book is AilI of such illustrations as the narrative of striking cases 
affords, and is indeed as well calculated to entertain mere readers for amusement as to 
instruct and assist those who are studying the ^at questions of social reform.** — KxtmUner* 

*' The very interesting work Just published by Capt. Chesterton, entitled * Revelations 
of Prison Life.'* — Quarterly Review, 

TfiE OLD COUBT SUBUBB; OR, MEMOBIALS OF 

KENSINGTON; Rbgal, Critical, and Anbcdotical. By LEIGH 
HUNT. Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21 s. elegantly bound. 

"A delightful book, of which the charm begins at the the first line on the first page, for 
fiill of quaint and pleasant memories is the phrase that is its title — ' The Old Court Suburb.* 
Very full, too, both of quaint and pleasant memories is the line that designates the author. 
It is the name of the most cheerful of chroniclers, the best of remembrancers of good things, 
the most polished and entertaining of educated gossips. 'The Old Court Suburb * is a work 
that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those who have a love for the best 
kinds of reading." — Examiner. 

** Under the quaint title of 'The Old Court Suburb,* Mr. Leigh Hunt gossips pleasantly, 
spiritedly, and at large, over all that is of interest in Kensington and its neighbourhood. The 
subject is happily chosen, for Kensington comprises in it more of antiquarian and literary 
Interest than any other spot in London. It is precisely the kind of book to be pored over by 
the sea-side or fire-side, where the reader can transport himself, assisted by the poetic fancy 
of Mr. Hunt, to the company of the wits and beauties of past generations. We very warmly 
recommend these pleasant volumes to the attention of our readers." — Chronicle. 

*' A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell produced 
his reminiscences o( Johnson.'* — Observer, 



THE UTERATURE AND ROMANCE OF NORTHERN 

EUROPE ; constituting a complete History of the Literature of Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and Iceland. By WILLIAM and MARY HOWITT. 
2 vols, post Syo. 2 Is. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ELIZABETH DAVIS, A BA- 

lAKLAVA NURSE. 2 \oU. v»»^ ft'io-imlVi Portraits, 2l8. 
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THE LIFE OF MABIE DE MEDICIS, QUEEN OF 

FRANCE, Consort of Hbnrt IV., and Rbgbnt under Louis XIII. 
By MISS PARDOE, Author of ** Louis XIY, and the Court of France, in 
the 17th Century/' &c. Second Edition. 3 large vols. 8yo. with fine 
Portraits. 

MEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS FOBEREIRCH, 

Illustratiyb of the Secret History of the Courts of France, 
Russia, and Germany. Written by HERSELF, and Edited by Her 
Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 vols, post 8vo. 158. 

The Baroness d'Oberkirch being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
wife of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, her 
facilities for obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the 
principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest- 
ing anecdotes of the royal, noble and other celebrated individuals who flourished 
on the continent during the latter part of the last century. Among the royal per- 
sonages introduced to the reader in this work, are Louis XYI., Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalit^, and all the Princes of France then living — Peter the Great, the 
Bmpress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantine and Alexander, 
of Russia — Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia — the Emperor 
Joseph U. of Austria — Gustavus III, of Sweden — Princess Christina of Saxony 
— Sobieski, and Czartoriski of Poland — and the Princes of Brunswick and 
Wurtemburg. Among the most remarkable persons are the Princes and 
Princesses de Lamballe, de Ligne and Galitzin — ^the Dukes and Duchesses de 
Choiseul, de Mazarin, de Boufflers, de la Yalli^re, de Guiche, de Penthidvre, and 
de Polignac — Cardinal de Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harcourt, Count de 
Staremberg, Baroness de Krudener, Madame Geoffrin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and 
Necker — with Count Cagliostro, Mesmer, Yestris, and Madame Mara ; and the 
work also includes such Uterary celebrities as Yoltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpe, 
de Beaomarcbais, Rousseau, Lavater, Bemouilli, Raynal, de I'Ep^e, Huber, 
Gothe, Wieland, Malesherbes, Marmontel, de Stael and de Genlis ; with some 
singular disclosures respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chud- 
leigh. Duchess of Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Auspach. 

PAINTING AND CELEBRATED PAINTERS, AN- 

CIENT and MODERN ; including Historical and Critical Notices of the 
Schools of Italy, Spain, France, GeFinany, and the Netherlands. Edited by 
LADY JERYIS. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

** This book is designed to give to the general public a popular knowledge of the History 
of Painting and the characters of Painters, with especial reference to the most prominent 
among those of their works which are to be seen in English galleries. It is pleasantly written 
with the intention of serving a useful purpose. It succeeds in iU design, and will be of real 
use to the multitude of picture seers. As a piece of agreeable reading also, it is unex. 
cepCionable.*' — Examiner, 

** This useful and welUarranged compendium will be found of value to the amateur, and 
pleasing as well as instructive to the general reader ; and, to give it still further praise, the 
collector will find abundance of most useful information, and many an artist will rise from 
the perusal of the work with a' much clearer idea of his art than he had before. We sum up 
its merits by recommending it as an acceptable handbook to the principal galleries, and a 
trustworthy guide to a knowledge of the celebrated paintings in England, and that this 
information is valuable and much reqidred by many thousands is a well-proven fact."—- 
Sunday Times, 
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MY FiXTTiR BT ALEXANDEB HERZEN. 2 Yoh. 

post 8to. 21 8. bound. 

** From these admirable memoirs the reader may derive a clear Idea of Rnsiriaii political 
society. Mr. Hersen's narrative, ably and unaffectedly written, and undoubtedly authentic, is 
indeed superior in Interest to nine-tenths of the existing works on Russia."~if ^Aen«ftm. 

" The author of these memoirs is one of the mof t distinguished writers of his nation. 
A politician and historian, he searcely reached manhood before the Emperor Nicholu 
feared and persecuted him as an enemy. He was twice arrested, twice exiled. In this 
Bogiish version of his memoirs, he presents a highly characteristic view of Russian 
official society, interspersed with sketches of rural life, episodes of picturesque adventures, 
and fragments of serious speculation. We gain from this narrative of persecution and exile 
a better Idea of the governing system in Russia, than from any previous work. It la rich In 
curious and authentic detail.**— Tfte Leader. 

THE MOSLEM AND THE C5HBISTIAN; OR, ADVEN- 

TURES IN THE EAST. By SADYK PASHA. Revised with original 
Notes, by COLONEL LACH SZYRMA, Editor of <' Rey£ij^.tions or 
Siberia." 3 vols, post 8vo. 15s. bound. 

" Sadylc Pasha, the author of this woric, is a Pole of noble birth. He is now commander 
of the Turldsh Cossaclcs, a corps organised by himself. The volumes on the Moslem and 
the Christian, partly fact and partly fictiout written by him, and translated by Colonel 
Scyrma, display very well the literary spirit of the soldier. They are full of the adventures 
and emotions that belong to love and war; they treat of the. present time, they introdace 
many existing people, and have the Danubian principalities for scene of action. Here are 
sources of popularity which the boolc fairly claims." — Examiner, 

HOME UFE IN RUSSIA. REVISED BT COL. LACH 

SZTRMA, Editor of Revelations OF Siberia." 2 vols. postSvo. 128. 

*' This work gives a very interesting and graphic account of the manners and customs of 
the Russian people. The most interesting and amusing parts of the work will be found to be 
those interior scenes in the houses of the wealthy and middle classes of Russia upon which 
we have but scanty information, although they are some of the most striking and truthful 
indications of the progress and civilization of a country. As such we recominend them to the 
study of our readers." — Observer, 
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revelations of SIBERIA. BY A BANIS 

LADY. Third and cheaper Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16s. 

" A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people."— HotiseAoM Wor4$, 
*' The authoress of these volumes was a lady of quality, who, having incurred the 
displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, was exiled to Siberia. The 
place of her exile was Berezov, the most northern part of thir northern penal settlement ; and 
in it she spent about two years, not unprofitably, as the reader will find by her interesting 
work, containing a lively and graphic picture of the country, the people, their manners and 
customs, &c. The book gives a most important and valuable insight into the economy ol 
n-hat has been hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despotism.*'— i^otVy News. 

** Since the publication of the famous romance the ' Exiles of Siberia,' we have had 
no account of these desolate lands more attractive than the present work.**— Globe, 
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THE JOURNALS AND GORRESFONDENCE OF 

GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, Bart., G.C.B. and G.C.H., Ad- 
jutant-General OF THE FORCES UNDER H.R.II. THE Du&B OF YORK, 

comprising the Campaigns in Flanders and Holland in 1793-94; with an 

Appendix containing His Plans for the Defence of the Country in case of 

Invasion. Edited by His Son, SIR HARRY VERNEY, Bart. 1 voL royal 

8vo., with large maps, 14s. bound. 

'* Both the Jourualf and letters of Capt. Calvert are full of Interest. Sir Harry 
Vemey has performed his duties of editor very well. The book is creditable to all parties 
concerued in its production,**— Atkerumm, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MILITAKY LIFK BY 

COLONEL LANDMANN, Late of the Corps of Royal Enoinkbrs, 
Author of "Adventures and Recollections." 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

" Much as has been written of late years about war and Wellington, we know of nothing 
that contains so striking a picture of the march and the battle as seen by an individual, or so 
dose and homely a sketch of the Great Captain in the outset of the European career of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley.**— j^ec^o^or. 

'* The deserved popularity with which the previous volumes of Colonel Landmann's 
adventures were received will be increased by the present portion of these interesting and 
amusing records of a long life passed in active and arduous service. The Colonel's 
shrewdness of observation renders hia sketches of character highly amusing.*'— JBW^oitnta. 

COLONEL LANDMANN'S ADVENTURES AND BE- 

COLLECTIONS. 2 vols, post 8vo. 128. bound. 

" Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George III., the Dukes 
of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess Augusta, Genera 
Garth, Sir Harry Hildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward Fitsgerald, Lord Heath- 
field, C^)tain Grose, &c. The volumes abound in interesting matter. The anecdotes are 
oae and all amusing." — Observer, 

ADVENTURES OF THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 

Second Series. By WILLIAM GRATTAN, Esq., late Lieutenant 
CoNNAuoHT Rangers. 2 vols. 21s. bound. 

" In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the author extends 
bis narrative from the first formation of the gallant 88th up to the occupation of Purls. All 
the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regiment touk part, are described. The 
volumes are interwoven with original anecdotes that give a freshness and spirit to the whole. 
The stories, and the sketches of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of 
the time, are told in an agreeable and unaffected manner. The work bears all the character- 
istics of a soldier's straightforward and entertaining narrative."— Sumtoy Times. 

NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. BY 

CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, late Assistant Political-Resident At 
NspAUL. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

** No man could be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captain Smith ; and his 
concise, but clear and graphic account of its history, its natural productions, its laws and 
customs, and the character of its warlike inhabitants, is very agreeable and instructive 
reading. A separate chapter, not the least entertaining in the book, is devoted to anecdotes 
of the Nepaulese mission^ of whom, and of their visit to £urope, many remarkable stories 
•re told."— Pa»<« 
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ART AND NATUBE, AT HOME AND ABROAD. BY 

O. W. THORNBURY. Esa. 2 vols, post 8to. 21s. bound. 

" This If the best book Mr. Thornbary has written. Being sn artist, he writes abont 
art } as a Londoner, with quick eyes and a cultivated taste, he writes of London ] as an 
artist who baa travelled he tells anecdotes and dwells on scenes of his past life abroad. All 
this he does In a frank, genuine way.*' — Examiner, 

"This is a book l>elonging to the tribe of which Geoffrey Crayon is patriarch. Vr. 
Thombury's drawing may be less, accurate than erapttn drawing, but it is richer In colonr, 
and wider and more versatile in the choice of subjects. As a whole, Mr. Thombory'i 
volumes are lively, pictorial, and various."— ilMefMncin. 

" We have not met with so original a work for many a day as these two volumes by Mr. 
Thombury. They have the freedom and freshness of genius. Acute observation is com* 
bined with great research ; yet the style is so dashing, that the last thing we think of is the 
variety and the extent of knowledge which these sketches evince. Mr. Thornbury's volumes 
contain matter to please all tastes. He is grave and gay, picturesque and reflective j and in 
all moods and on all subjects he is vivacious and amusing.*'— TAe Pren, 

*'0f all Mr. Thornbury's contributions to the literature of the day, hia Sketches 
entitled ' Art and Nature ' are the best." — Morning Post, 



CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. BY JAMES 

BRUCE. 2 vols, post Syo. 128. bound. 

This work comprises Biographies of the following Classic and Historic Per* 
sonages : — Sappho, £sop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilaus, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrias Poliorcetes, Sdpio 
Africanus, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Germanicus, 
Caligula, Lollia Paulina, Caesonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppsa, Otho, Commodas, 
Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudocia, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Bruce, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorrel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon de I'Enclos, 
Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, Catherine 
of Russia, and Madame de Stael. 

" We find in these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholanhip, the 
results of wide and various readiug, given in a style and manner at once pleasant and pictu- 
resque." — Athenaum, 



SCOTTISH HEROES IN THE DAYS OF WALLACE 

AND BRUCE. By the Ret. A. LOW, A.M. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21«. 

" We may say with confidence that it would not be easy to find a more enOoy^hle and 

instructive boolc in the whole range of biographical and historical literature. Never befbre 

has fall Justice been done o the Scotch heroes of the days of Wallace and Bruce, and 

there is not a southron an<ong us who will not read with deep and sympathetic interest 

tbiB graphic and authentic c arratV^e of t\i«Vt gallant exploits."— JlforfMn^ Pott. ' 
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MEMOIRS AND GORRESFONDENCE OF MAJOR 

GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., Commander of the Army of 
Candahar, and Envoy at the Court of Lucknow. 2 toIs. 8vo. 
"With Portrait. 1 68. bound. 

" These highly interei ting volumes gire a valuable contribution to the history of India 
and an admirable portrait ot a most distinguished officer." — John Bull. 

**The volumes form a valuable contribution to the biographical stores of the age. To 
the young soldier. In particular, they will form a most valuable guide, worthy to be placed 
by the side of the Despatches of the great Duke of Wellington." — 3fe$senger. 

" We know not a book, after the Wellington Despatches, more deserving of the study of 
a young officer. It might be made one of the standard manuals of military education," 
—Literary Oagette, 

" One of the most interesting records of military life that we possess, and a genuine me* 
morial of one who has achieved a right to be reckoned among England's greatest men."— 
Dailjf News. 

MILITARY LIFE IN ALGERIA. BY THECOUNTP. 

DS CASTELLANE. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

" We commend this book as really worth perusal. The volumes make us familiarly 
acqturtnted with the nature of Algerian experience. St. Amaud, Canrobert, Changamier, 
Cavaignac, Lamorici^re, are brought prominently before the reader." — Eraminer. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH SOLDIER IN 

THE UNITED STATES' ARMY. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

** The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them many 
readers. The author went through the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes 
contain much descriptive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican 
territory, besides their sketches of the normal chronic condition of the United States' soldier 
in time of peace." — Daily News, 

CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE. BY THE 

Ute LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SIR R. BONNYCASTLE. With an Account 
(tf Recent Transactions, by SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S., &c. 2 vols., 
post 8yo. with maps, &c.| 12s. 

ATLANTIC AND TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. BY 

CAPTAIN MACKINNON, R.N. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

** Captain Mackinnon's sketches of America are of a striking character and permanent 
valae. His volumes convey a just impression of the United States. They are light, anl. 
mated, and lively, tall of racy sketches, pictures of life, anecdotes of society, visits to re- 
markable men and famous places, sporting episodes, &c., very original and interesting,"— 
Smndajf Times. 

SPAIN AS IT IS. BY G. A HOSEINS, ESQ. 

2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

HISTORY OF CORFU ; AND OF THE REPUBLIC 

OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. By LIEUT. H. J. W. JERVIS, Royal 
Artillery. 1 voL post 8vo. 6s. 
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OBIENTAL AND WESTEBN RTOTCRTA a NAB- 

RATIVB OF SbYKN TbARS' EXPLORATIONS AMD AdTSMTURBS IN SiBBRIA, 

Mongolia, Daouria, tbb Kirghis Stbppbs, Chinbsb Tartart, and 
Part of Cbntral Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. Dedi- 
cated, by Permission, to His Imperial Majesty, Alexander II., Emperor of 
All the ' Rossias, &c. Preparing for Pablication, in one large volume, 
royal 8vo., Price £2 2s., elegantly bonnd. Embellished with numerous 
beautifully coloured plates, and woodcuts, £rom drawings by the Author, 
and a map. 

Extract FROM thk " Examinbr/' Octobrr 25, 1856.—** Mr. T. W. Atkinson, an artist 
of extraordinary merit. In pursuit of the pictureaqoe, has ventured Into regions where, 
probably, no European foot, save his, has erer trodden. Mr. Atkinson's trarels embrace 
Oriental and Western Siberia, Mongolia, Oaouria, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, 
and portions of Central Asia, and occupied him for the space of seven years, time which he 
has turned to admirable acco'int. It argues no slight derotion to Art, to have undertaken 
the task of giving to civilised Europe a transcript of what is at once most beautlftil and 
most wonderful in nature. In countries so remote, so difficult of sccess, and. In many 
instances, so dangerous to the traveller, whose enterprise led him there. The pnbllc may 
realty feel grateful to Mr. Atkinson for thus widely extending oar knowledg»«f this hitherto 
unknown but most interesting part of the globe.*' 

Extract prom thr *< Atbenjbum," October 11, 1856.— "Mr. Atkinson's sketches 
were made by express permission of the late Emperor of Russia, during seven years* hunting, 
sketching, and travelling in the plains and mountains of Oriental and Western Siberia, 
Mongolia, Oaouria, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and Central Asia, Perhaps, no 
English artist was ever before admitted into this enchanted land of history, or prorided with 
the talisman and amulet of a general passport; and well has Mr. Atkinson availed himself 
•f the privilege. Mr. Atkinson's encampments lead us away into forests, gorges of moan* 
tains, where the thunder shakes the ground and the lightning strikes, like God's sword-biade, 
among the trees — where the Tartars cower in their felt hut, and the tea-drinkers grow silent 
round the red logs. Rivrrs to swim, torrents to pass, became trifles to this adventurooi 
traveller, who has brought us records of places never, perhaps, before visited; for no 
Englishman has been there — no Russian traveller has written of them.*' 

NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD, 

Comprising A Winter Passage across the Andes to Chili, with a 
Visit to the Gold Regions of California and Australia, the South 
Sea Islands, Java, &c. By F. GERSTAECKER. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

" starting from Bremen for California, the author of this Narrative proceeded to Rfo, 
and thence to Buenos Ayresj where he exchanged the wild seas for the yet wilder Pampas, 
and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the Cordilleras — a winter passage lull of 
difficulty ttnd danger. From Valparaibo he aailed to California, and visited San Franeisco, 
Sacramento, and the mining districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the Soath 
Sea Islands, resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the Adelaide district 
From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the interior, and taking a general 
survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the Japanese. An active, intelligent, obsetyant 
man» the notes he made of his adventures are full of variety and interest. Hia descriptions of 
places and persons are lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of 
earth« sea, and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with vivid 
sketches ; and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque descriptions of 
men, manners, and localities." — 6lobe 
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LAKE N6AMI; OR EXPLORATIONS AND DIS- 

COr£RIB8 DURING FoUR TbARS' WaMDBRINGS IN THB W1LD8 OF 

South-western Africa. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo., with Map and upwards of 50 IllostrationSi representing Sport- 
ing Adventures, Subjects of Natural History, &c. Second' Edition, 30s. 
handsomely bound. 

** This narrative <tf AlHcao explorations and discoveries Is one of the most important 
geographical works that have lately appeared. It contains the account of two Journeys 
made between the years 1850 and 1864, in the first of which the countries of the Damaraa 
and the Orambo, previously scarcely knovm in Europe, were explored i and In the second 
tiie newly-discovered Lake NgamI was reached by a route that had been deemed imprac- 
ticable, but which proves to be the shortest and the best. The work contains much scientific 
and accurate Information as to the geology, the scenery, products, and resources of the 
regions explored, with notices of the religion, manners, and customs of the native tribes. 
The ccmUnual sporting adventures, and other remarkable occurrences, intermingled with 
the narrative of travel, make the book as Interesting to read as a romance, as, indeed, a 
good book of travels ought always to be. The illustrations by Wolf are admirably designed, 
and most of them represent scenes ss striking as any witnessed by Jules Gerard or Gordon 
Camming.** — Literary Oagette. 

"Hr. Andersson has made no hackneyed excursion up the Nile and back again, but a 
painful Journey, something between a pilgrimage and a wild-beast hunt, which might have 
tried the patience of a fakir and the pluck of a gladiator. Such narratives are agreeable 
changes in our day, and take hold of attention like the old travels. Mr. Andersson Is a 
good natured and cheerftil writer} and his book may be read with as much pleasure as 
profit. For the details of a romantic and laborious Journey,— for particulars about the 
ostrich, the hippopotamus, the lion, and the hyaena,— for curious Illustrations of savage 
life, — for that kind of interest which is awakened by dangers bravely, and by fatigues stoutly 
borne — ^read^rs would do well to consult the book Itself. The printers and engravers have 
done Mr. Andersson Justice i and we think the reading public will go and do likewise."— 
JtketuBum, 

*' This handsome book is one for everybody to read. As a record of travel, every page Is 
fascinating, while the naturalist and the geographer will be delighted with the new facts it 
reveals. The sporting adventures of Mr. Andersson, too, are not less wonderAil than those 
oi preceding African travellers. The plates are numerous and admirable." — The Preu, 



THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY; OR, NOTES OF 

Excursions in that Country. By the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. With Illustrations, bound. 

<'*The Oxonian in Norway * is replete with interest, is written in an animated style 
and is one of those books which cannot fail to be at the same time amusing and instructive 
Sir. Metcalfe visited places where an Englishman was a rarity; and all who take an interest 
n customs practised by various peoples, will welcome his book for the accouuts of Nor- 
w^lan manners and customs which have not been touched upon before. Numerous inte- 
resting and exciting anecdotes, in connexion with the author's excursions In pursuit of 
fishing and shooting, pervade throughout."— CArontc/e. 

**Mr. Metcalfe's book is as full of facts and interesting information as it can hold, and 
is interlarded with racy anecdotes. Some of these are highly original and entertaining. 
More than this, it is a truly valuable work, containing a fund of information on the statistics 
politics, and religion of the countries visited."— BtocArwood** Magtudne, 
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CHOW-CHOW; BEING SELECTIONS FROM A JOUE- 

NAL KEPT IN INDIA, EGYPT; AND PALESTINE. By the VIS- 
COUNTESS FALKLAND. 2 vols. 8vo. With lUustrations. 

SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE NEW WORLD; 

OR, DAYS AND NIGHTS OF MOOSE HUNTING IN THE PINE 
FORESTS OF ACADIA. By CAMPBELL HARDY, Royal Artillery. 
2 vols, post 8vo. with illustrations, 2 Is. bound. 

"A spirited record of sporting adventures, very entertaining and well worthy the attfen. 
tioa of all sportsmen who desire some fresher field than Europe can afford them. The 
forests of Nova Scotia abound in moose, cariboo, bears, wolves, partridge, anipe and wild 
daclc, while the rivers are teeming with salmon and other fish, so that Lieutenant Hardy's 
sport was of the best kind, and in the details which he has given us there is much to 
Interest and amuse. He is a thorough sportsman, patient, skilful, and active, and relates 
his adventures with the gusto of a man who enjoys the life.*' — The Press, 



TRAVELS IN EUROPEAN TURKEY: THROUGH 

Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, Roumelia, Albania, and 
Epirus ; viriTH a Visit to Greece and the Ionian Isles, and a Home* 
' ward Tour through Hungary and the Sclavonian Provinces of 
Austria on the Lower Danube. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esa. 
Author of ** Travels in Circassia,*' etc. Second and Cheaper Edition, in 
2 yds. 8vo., with Illustrations, and a valuable Map of European Turkey 
from the most recent Charts in the possession of the Austrian and Turkish 
Governments, revised by the Author, 18s. 

a tour of mauiRY through France and 

ITALY, Illustrating their Present Social, Political, and Religious 
Condition. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esa., Author of " Travels in 
European Turkey," " Circassia," &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, A SOUVENIR OF THE 

LATE POLAR SEARCH. By the OFFICERS and SEAMEN of the 
EXPEDITION. Dedicated by permission to the Lords of the 
Admiralty. Second Edition. 1 vol., with Illustrations. 6s. 

".This volume is not the least interesting or Instmctive among the records of the Ute 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, commanded by Captain Austin." Times, 

A PILGRIMAGE INTO DAUPHINE. BY THE REV. 

G. M. MUSGRAVE, A.M., Oxon. Author of "A Ramble through Nor- 

mandy,'' etc. 2 vols, virlth Illustrations. 21s. bound. 

** It would be difficult to find a more agreeable and instructive travelling companion 
than the author of these volumes. He has sufficient antiquarian, scientific, and artistic 
knowledge to make him an enlightened observer and reporter, and a quickness of discem- 
meat which detects the smallest point of intere8t."->6/o6e. 
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BUSSIA AFTEB THE WAR: THE NARRATIVE OF 

A Visit to that Country in 1856. By SELINA fiUNBURY. 2 toIs. 
post 8vo. 2 Is. 

''We congratulate Miss Banbury upon baring written a very entertaining boolr— one 
that has the merit of being readable fi cm the beginning to the end. Theuuihortaw all 
that aha conid, and has described with much viraciiy ail she saw Her book is full of 
pleasant pictures, commencing with St. Petersburg and Its lions, and ending with the 
coronation. It will find numerous readers.'* — Dailjf News. 

"Ifiss Banbury*s vivacious sketches are not only piquant with meaning as to the state 
of society In Russia, but have all the charm and freshness of first Impresiions on an active, 
thoughtful, and observing mind. We can cordially recommend the work, as presenting a 
▼ery entertaining and varied panorama of the route taken by this Intelligent lady, and, 
moreover, as conveying the most recent information with regard to the present state and 
oooditlon of the more Important parts of the Gear's vast territprles." — Morning Pott, 

A STTMMEB IN NORTHERN EUROPE; INCLUD- 

INO Skvtchbs in Sweden, Norway, Finland, the Aland Islands, 
Gothland, etc. By SELINA BUNBURY. 2 toIs. post 8vo., 2l8. 

'*A11 readers of the works of lady.travellers will be glad to know that they are flivoure<l 
again by If las Bunbory with an account of her experience In Northern Kurope, Including 
nrach of the seat of the late war — Finland, for example, and the Aland Isles. The book 
Is a very welcome contribution to the reading of the season."— Ji^«am<ner. 

"A very lively and agreeable book of travels, full of sketches of national character and 
descriptions of scenery given In a pleasing and entertaining style. To all who wish for a 
gay and varied panorama of northern life and scenery, and for a work full of Information and 
entertainment, we recommend these volumes as among the most lively and generally attrao- 
tive travels that have lately appeared." — Sun, 

THE WABASH: OR, ADVENTURES OF AN ENG- 
LISH GENTLEMAN'S FAMILY IN THE INTERIOR OF AMERICA. 
By J. R. BESTE, Esq. 2 vols, post 8yo. 21s. 

"Kr. Beste's book Is Interesting. In literary merit It la above the majority of boolta of 
travel. It deserves consultation from all who may wish to receive a candid, sensible, and 
fair account of the author's experience."— ilMen«iim. 

AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, 

AND GOLD FIELDS. By F. LANCELOT, Minkralooioal Sua- 
VBTOR IN THE AusT&ALiAN CoLONiEs. Second Edition. 2 vols. 12s. 

" This Is an unadorned account of the actual condition in which these colonies are fbund, 
by a professional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over the ground with a careful glance 
and a remarkable aptitude for seizing on the practical portions of the subject. On the 
climate, the vegetation, and the agricultural resources of the country, he Is copious In the 
extreme, and to the intending emigrant an invaluable Instructor. As a guide to the auriferous 
regions, as well as the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work Is unsurpassed."— O/ode. 

A LADY'S VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS OF 

AUSTRALIA. By MRS. CLACY. 1 voL 6s. bound. 

*'The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been written on the gold 
d^^ngn,**— Literary Gaxette, 

LIGHTS USD SHADOWS OF AUSTBAUAN LIFK 

By MRS. CLACY. 2 vols, post 8yo. 12s. bound. 

** While aflFbrdlng amusement to the general reader, these 'Lights and Shadows oi 
Anstrallan Life/ are full of useful hinto to intending emisranUs'*— Laerarti Ga«eU«. 
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THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. BY ELIOT WAR- 

BURTON. Thirteeuth Edition. 1 toL, with 15 Illustrations, 6s. bound. 

'* Independently of its value a« an original narrative, and its useful and Interesting 
information, this worlc is remarlcable for 'the colouring power and play of fancy with which 
its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms b its teTerent 
and serious spirit ." — Quarterly Review. 

**A boolc calculated to prove more practically useful was never penned than the 
' Crescent and the Cross' — a work which surpasses all others in its homage for the sublime 
and its love for the beautiful in those famous regions consecrated to everlasting immor- 
tality in the annals of the prophets — and which no other modem writer has ever depicted 
with a pencil at once so reverent and picturesque." — Sun, 

** In the mixture of story with anecdote, information and impression, it perhaps sur- 
passes * Eothen.' Innumerable passages of force, vivacity, or humour are to be found in 
this volume."— Spectator. 



TBAVELS IN PERSIA, GEORGIA, ASD EOOR- 

DISTAN, WITH Sketches of the Cossacks and the Caucasus. By 
Dr. MORITZ WAGNER. 3 vols., post 8vo. 

'* We have here learning without pedantry, acute and close observation without the 
tedium of uninteresting details, the reflections of a philosopher intermixed with the pleasant 
stories and graphic sketches of an accomplished traveller." — LUerary Oaxette, 

"A boolc which abounds in varied and useful information. We doubt whether anywhere 
the reader can find a more trustworthy and satisfactory account of the Koords of Persia, or of 
the Cossacks of the Caucasus, than in these interesting volumes." — Pott. 

FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A. 

Second Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

*' A very clever and amusing book, by one who has lived as a planter and Journalist many 
years in Ceylon. The work is filled with interesting accounts of the sports, resources, pro- 
ductions, scenery, and traditions of the Island. The sporting adventures are narrated in a 
very spirited manner." — Standard. 

"We have no recollection of a more interesting or instructive work on Ceylon and the 

ingtflesethan that which Mr. Knighton has just given to the world. It displaysa great deal of 

acuteness and sagacity in its observation of men and manners, and contains a vast deal of 

useful information on topics, historical, political, and commercial, and has the charm of a 

fluent and graphic style. ""Morning Post, 

TROPICAL SKETCHES; OR, REMINIECENCES OF 

AN INDIAN JOURNALIST. BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A. 2 vols. 12s. 

** When Mr. Knighton's pleasant volumes on Ceylon were published, we freely gave his 
publication the praise which it appears to have well deserved, since another edition has been, 
calledfor. Amongst the writersof theday, weknowof none who are more felicitous in hitting off 
with an amusing accuracy, the characters he has met with, and his descriptive powers are first- 
rate. Take his Sketches up and open where you will, every page teems with instruction, 
eombined with lively detail.*' — Sunday Time*. 

FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. BY CHARLES 

W. DAY,Esa. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

** It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy and varied interest of this work, the 
atmndknt stores of anecdote andlncident, and the copious detail of local habits and peculiarities 
Ja each island visitecTin succession."— G/uZ^e. 
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A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERY 

OF* THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE with Numerous iDcidents of Travel 
and AdTeniare daring neariy Five Years' Contiouous Service in the Arctic 
Regions while in Search of the Expedition under Sir John Franklin. By 
ALBX. ARMSTRONG, M.D., R.N., late Surgeon and Naturalist of H.M.S. 
' Investigator/ 1 vol. With Map and Plate, 16s. 
"This book is sure to take a prominent position in every library in which works of 
discovery and adventure are to be met with. It is a record of the most memorable geo- 
graphical discovery of the present age. It comes Arom one who has himself actively 
participated in all the stirring incidents and exciting soenes it so ably describes, and thns 
possesses that charm of freshness and interest no mere compiler can ever hope to oblaln. 
The stirring passages of Dr. Armstrong's narrative bear ample evidence of their having 
been written by an accomplished and highly-educated man, possessed of quick sensibili- 
ties, cultivated powers, and a refined mind."— i>ai/j^ News, 

"As a full and authentic record, Dr. Armstrong's work will be one of the most 
valuable of the Arctic narratives."— Lt/erafy Qaxeite. 

THE WANDERER IN ARABIA. BT 6. T. LOWTH, 

Eso. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations. 2 Is. bound. 

"An excellent book, pervaded by a healthy enthusiasm, novel and varied in its incidents 
picturesque in its descriptions, and running over with human interest." — Sun, 

** Mr. Lowth has shown himself in these volumes to be an intelligent traveller, a keen 
observer of nature, and an accomplished artist. The general reader will find in his descrip- 
tions of his wanderings in Arabia, and among the most interesting monuments of old 
Christian lands, a great deal that cannot fail to interest and amuse him. — Post, 

EIGHTEEN TEARS ON THE GOLD COAST OF 

AFRICA; including an Account op the Natiyb Tribes, and thvib 
INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. By BRODIE CRUICKSHANK, Member 
OF THE Legislative Council, Cape Coast Castle. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

"This is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came into our hands. It 
possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human family of which 
before we had no conception. Mrs. Beecher Stowe's work has, indeed, made us all familiar 
with the degree of intelligence and the disposition of the transplanted African ; but it has 
been reserved to Mr. Cruickshank to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and 
to prove, as his work proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the 
Oospel, and by that only can the African be brought within the pale of civilisation. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incidental episode in 
the work is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia Elizabeth Landon (L. £.L.) 
written a few months after her marriage with Governor Maclean." — Standard, 

THE HOLY PLACES: A NARRATIVE OF TWO 

YEARS' RESIDENCE IN JERUSALEM AND PALESTINE. By 
HANMER L. DUPUIS. With Notes on the Dispersed Canaanitb 
Tribes, by JOSEPH DUPUIS, late British Vice-Consul in Tripoli and 
Tunis. 2 vols, with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 

EIGHT YEARS IN PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND ASIA 

MINOR. By F. A. NEALE, Eso., Late Attached to the Consular 
Service in Stria. Second Edition, 2 vols, with Illustrations, 12s. 

KHARTOUM AIH) THE NILES. BY GEORGE MELLT, 

Esa. Second Edition. 2 vols, with Maps and Illustrations, 12s. bound. 
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BX7LE A^ MISRULE OF THE ENGLISH IN 

AMERICA. By the Author of "SAM SLICK." 2 vols. postSyo. 21 ». 

" We conceive this work to be by far the most valuable and important Judg« Haliborton 
has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, to the general reader, 
It egaally constitntes a philosophical study for the politician and statesman. It will be found 
to let in a flood of light upon the actual origin, formation, and progress of the republic of 
the United States.'*— ^aval and MUUarp Oaxelte. 

SAH SLICE'S NATUEE AlO) HUMAN NATTTSE. 

2 vols, post 8to. 24s. hound. 

" Since Sam Slick's first work he has written nothing so Aresh, racy, and gennindy 
humorous as this. Every line of it tells some way or other j instructively, satirically, 
jocosely, or wittily. Admiration at Sam's mature talents, and laughter at his droll yams, 
constantly alternate, as with unhalting avidity we peruse these last volumes of his. They 
consist of 25 Chapters, each containing a tale, a sketch, or an adventure. In every one of 
then^ the Clockmaker proves himself the fastest time killer a-going." — Observer, 



SAM SUCK'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES ; or, What he Said, Did, or Invented. Second Edition. 
2 vols, post 8yo. 21s. 

'* We do not fear to predict that these delightfUI volumes will be the most popular, as 
beyond doubt, they are the best, of all Judge Haliburton's admirable works. The ' Wise 
Saws and Modem Instances* evince powers of imagination and expression far beyond what 
even his former publications could lead any one to ascribe to the author. We have, it is true 
long been familiar with his quaint humour and racy narrative, but the volumes before us 
tidce a loftier rauge, and are so rich in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a 
sample would be an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleasantest books we 
ever read, and we earnestly recommend it." — Standard. 

** The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a welcome 
victor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tongue. The present 
is altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike for its racy humour, its sound 
philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the delicacy of its satire. We promise our 
readers a great treat from the perusal of these ' Wise Saws and Modern Instances,' which 
contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun." — Morning Post, 

THE AMEBICANS AT HOME; OR, BYEWAYS 

BACKWOODS, AND PRAIRIES. Edited by the Author of "SAM 
SLICK.'' 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

" In the picturesque delineation of character, and the felicitous portraiture of national 
features, no writer of the present day equals Judge Haliburton. ' The Americans at Home ' 
will not be less popular than any of his previous works." — Post, 



TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. EDITED BY 

the Author of '* SAM SLICK." 3 vols, post 8yo. 3l8. 6d. 

** No man has done more than the facetious Judge Haliburton, through the month of 
the inimitable * Sam,' to make the old parent country recognize and appreciate her queer 
transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic stories and laughable traits if a 
budget of fun full of rich ipecimens of American humour." — Olobe, 
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PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES. BY THOMAS 

HOOD. Second Edition, Revised, with Additions. 1 vol. with numcroui 
Ulastrations, by the Author, 10s. 6d. bound. 

"Few win hare seen this book annoanced without having a with to welcome It. By bit 
poetry and hia prose, Thomas Hood the Second distinctly announces hlmiclf to be hta 
father's son. His mnsic has a note here and there from the old household lullabies lo 
which his cradle was roclced. Some of his thoughts have the true family cast. But his 
•ong is not wholly the song of a mocking-bird— his sentiment can flow in channels of his 
own J and his speculations and his stories have a touch, taste, and flavour which Indicate 
that Thomas Hood's father's son may ripen and rise into one of those original and indt. 
▼idoal authors who brighten the times In which they write, and gladden the hearts of thoi« 
among whom their lot is CBat,**—Athenaum. 

"We are happy to find that the delightftil volume, 'Pen and Pencil Pictures,' has 
reached a second edition, and that the reception of the younger Thomas Hood, by tlM 
pnblie, has been worthy of the name he bears. The worlc is considerably augmented by 
passages of increased maturity and vigour, such as will contribute still further to its 
popularity among the reading classes of the public."— Li^era^y Oazette. 

THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF MARY RUSSELL 

MITFORD. Author of «* Our Village," " Atherton," &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
with Portrait of the Author and other Illustrations. 2l8. 

" We recommend Miss Mitford's dramas heartily to all by whom they are unknown. A 
more graceful addition could not be made to any collection of dramatic works." — Blackwood. 

"Miss Mitford has collected into one chaplet the laurels gathered in her prime of author- 
ship. Laid by the side of the volume of dramatic works of Joanna BaiUie, these 
volumes suffer no disparagement. This is high praise, and it is well deserved." — Atherutum, 

SONGS OF THE CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS, 

JACOBITE BALLADS, &c. By G. W. THORNBURY. 1 vol. vnth 

numerous Illustrations by H. S. Marks. 10s. 6d. elegantly hound. 

" Mr. Thombury has produced a volume of songs and ballads worthy to rank with 
Macanlay*s or Aytoua*8 Lays." — Chronicle. 

** Those who love picture, life, and costnme in song will here find what they love.**— 
Athenaum, 

" This volume will raise Mr. Thornbury's literary reputation higher than it has yet 
xdUmnted. The vigour of his muse asserts itself in every line.**— Literary Oazette. 

" The poems show great power, and profound thought and feeling. But, more than all, 
they display imagination. They glow with all the fire of poetry." — Express. 

THE MONARCHS OF THE MAIN; OR, ADVEN- 

TURES OF THE BUCCANEERS. By G. W. THORNBURY. 3 vols. ISs. 

*' An unwritten page of the world's history Is not to be met with every day. The author 
of these volumes has discovered one, and has supplied the deficiency. The deeds of altevh 
nate violence and heroism of the wild adventurers, who soon after the discovery of America, 
started forth in search of plunder, and sometimes of territorial conquest— now sweeping the 
main with their piratical vessels— now surprising and sacking some rich and flourishing 
town — now fortifying themselves in some strong island-hold, where they could bid defiance 
to a world in arms against them — form the subject of a narrative rich In variety of incident, 
and replete with striking exhibitions of life and character. To the lover of maritime ad- 
venture, these pages offer a fund of infinite amusement, doubly attractive from the novelty 
of the theme."— JoAn Bull, 

DARIEN ; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCK BY EIIOT 

WARBURTON. Second Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

"The scheme for the colonisation of Darlen by Scotchmen, and the opening of a com* 
mnnicatlon between the East and West across the Isthmus of Panama, fbmishes the founda- 
tion of this story, which Is in all respects worthy of the high reputation which the author of 
the ' Crescent and theCross'hadalreadymadeforhlmsel/."— JoAn BulL 
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FAMILY BOMANGE; OB, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF 

THB ARISTOCRACY. BT SIR BERNARD BURKE, UlstbrKino ov 
Arms. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following . — The wondeifnl narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be 
a Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe— 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from GramoDt 
to D'Orsay — ^The fcse of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitades 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — ^The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closebum (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated Vith them — The Legend of the Lambtons — ^The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar- 
Lady Ogilvy's escape — ^The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories correctly told-~ 
&c &c. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amnsement these two most in- 
teresting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less ex- 
cellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on every drawing-room table. 
Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances with the pith of all their interest preserved 
in undiminished poignancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of 
Cbeir merits that the romances are founded on fact— or what, at least, has been handed down 
for truth by long tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Each story Is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former worlcs 
have made the public familiar, while they afford evidence of the value, even to a work of 
amusement, of ihat historical and genealogical learning that may justly be expected of th« 
author of ' 'i he Peerage.' " — Standard. 

" The very reading for sea-side or fire-side in our hours of idleness." — Athenaum, 



THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; OR, NARRA- 
TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Esa., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols, post 8yo. 21s. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— Lord Crichton's Revenge— The Great Douglas 
Cause — Lord and Lady Kinnaird — Marie Delorme and Her Husband — The 
Spectral Treasure — Murders in Inns of Court — Matthieson the Forger — Trials 
that established the Illegality of Slavery — The Lover Highwayman — The 
Accusing Spirit — The Attorney- General of the Reign of Terror— rEccentric 
Occurrences in the Law — Adventuresses of Pretended Rank — The Courier of 
Lyons — General Sarrazin's Bigamy — The Elstree Murder — Count Bocarm6 and 
his wife — Professor Webster, &c. 

'* We have no hesitation in recommending this, as one of the most interesting woiIes 
that have been lately given to the public." — Morning Chronicle. 

** The favour with which the first series of this publication was received, has induced 
Mr. Burlce to extend his researches, which he has done with great judgment. The incidents 
forming the subject of the sei-ond series are as extraordinary in every respect, as those which 
obtained so high a meed of celebrity for the first. Some of the tales could scarcely be believed 
to be fouu'ied in fact, or to be records of events that have startled the world, were there not 
the incontestable evidence which Mr. Burke has established to prove that they hav 
McluaJIy happened."— ife««enger. 
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NOTHING NEW. BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN 

HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 2 vols. 2U. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. NEW AND 

Cheaper Edition. 1 toI. lOs. 6d. bound. 

"Thia is a yerj good and a very iuterr»ting novri. It Is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman, and it abounds In incident 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and writtrn 
witb great ability, better than any former work, we think, of its deservedly successftil 
Mithor." — Examiner. 

**Thenewand cheaper edition of this Interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
meccM. John Halifuz, the hero of this most beautihil story, is no ordinary hero, and this 
his history Is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true geniiemHU, one of 
oatar^a own nobility. It Is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly Enalish one. 
Tht work abounds In Incident, and many of the separate scenes are full of graphic power 
and true pathos. It is a book that tew will read wliboat becoming wiser and better.'*— 
Seoitman. 

'** John, Halifax' is one of the noblest stories among modern works of fiction. The 
Interest is enthralling, the characters admirably sustained, and the moral excellent.'* — Pren, 



BY MRS. 

THE 
TWO ABISTOCEACIES. 



8 vols. 



GORE. 

A LIFE'3 LESSONS. 3 vok. 

***A Life's Lessons' is told in Mrs. 
Gore's best style. She showers wit, 
grace, and learning through the pages 
with her usual felicity.'*— Z>at7^ News, 



BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 



FASHIONABLE LIFE ; 

Or, PARIS AND LONDON. 3 vols. 

**The book has among Its merits the 
Invaluable one of being thoroughly read- 
able." — Examiner, 



GEBTBXTDE; 

Or. FAMILY PRIDE. 3 vols. 

" The publication of this work will add 
to Mrs. Troliope's high reputation as a 
novelist."— Po«/. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET MAITLAND. 



LILLIESLEAF. 

Bbino thb Concludino Series of 
"Passagics in thb Life of Mas. Mar- 
garet Maitland.'* 

Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 6«. 

"The concluding series of passages in 
the ' Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland' is, 
to our thinking, superior to the begin, 
ning; and this we take to be about the 
most satisfactory compliment we can pay 
the authoress. There is a vein of simple 
good sense and pious feeling running 
throughout, for which no reader can fail 
to be the better." — Athenaeum. 

** * LlUiesleaf ' Is a sequel to the charm- 
ing ' Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland,' told also by herself in her owU 
quaint way, and full of the same touching 
grace which won the hearts of so many 
people, young and old. It is to be said' 
but rarely of a sequel that it possesses so 
much beauty, and so much sus'ained 
interest, as the tale of " LiUiesleaf.*'— 
Examiner, 



THE DAYS OF ISY LIFE. 

AN autobioorapht. 8 vols. 

" The author writes with her usual fine 
capacity for the picturesque, and her in- 
variable good sense, good feeling, and 
good taste. No part of the narrative Is 
uninteresting.** — Atheneeum. 

**Thls story is most eloquently written 
and is extremely attractive.**-^ Press. 

MAGDALEN HEFBUBN; 

A STORY OF TJ9E SCOTTISH RBFORMATION. 

8 vols. 

** A well prepared and carefUlIy exe- 
cuted picture of the society and state of 
manners in Scotland at the dawn of the 
Keformation."— il^A«n«tfm. 

HABBT MUIE. 

Second Edition. 8 vols. 

ADAM GBAEME, 
OF MOSSGRAT. 3 toIs. 
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A WOMAirS STOBT. 

By Mas. S. C. Hall. 8 vols. 

CUTHBEBT ST. £LM£, KP.; 

Oft, PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
A POLITICIAN. 8 Tola. 

THE BOSE OF ASHXJBST. 

By the Author of '* Emilia Wtndham," 
8 vols. 

" This story inevitably pleases, because 
clever and right-minded woman seems 
to have really put her heart into the 
telling of it. An air of enjoyment in the 
writing finds its way into the reading.'*— 
Examiner, 

IIABGTTEBITE'S LEGACY. 

By BiRS. T. F. Steward. 8 vols. 

" Barely have we met with a more 
interesting boolc than this. The story is 
of a most thrilling description. The au- 
thoress writes with much vigour, and f^om 
the faithful delineation of her characters, 
the admirable selection of the incidents, 
and the graphic description of scenes and 
events, the reader is enchanted with the 
worlc throughout." — Chronicle, 

GOOD IN EVEBYTHING. 

By BIrs. Foot. 3 vols. 

** There is both talent and power in this 
novel. BIrs. Foot has demonstrated that 
she is capable of weaving a plot of the 
most absorbing interest." — Messenger. 

THE SECOND WIPE. 

3 vols. 

*' This book is sure of a favourable re- 
ceptiou. The plot of the story is carefully 
constructed and well sustained. The 
sketches of fashionable life are all excel- 
lent, showinfr intimate knowledge of 
society and keen perception." — Press. 

ALCAZAB. 

By J. R. Bests, Esq., Author of " Bfo- 

DERX SOCIKTT IN RoMK, &C. 3 VOls. 

"There are novelty of scenery and sub- 
feet in ' Alcazar,' with plenty of variety 
and adventure." — Spectator. 

EDGAB BABDON. 

By \V. Knighton, Bf.A. 8 vols. 

••The story is in every way worthy of the 
mitbor'B reputation. It is full of exciting 
lacldentB, romantic situationft, aixd 
gt^bic descriptionB.'*— Post. 



DABE AHD FAIB. 

By the Author of " Rockinoham.** 8 ▼. 

" The author of ' Rockingham ' has sur- 
passed himself in ' Dark and Fair.* The 
characters are distinctly drawn. The 
story is simple and spiritedly told. The 
dialogue is smart, natural, ftiU of character. 
The women are sketched with a dcdsioa 
and delicacy that- make them live before 
you. In short, * Dark and Fair' takes Us 
place among the cleverest novels of Um 
season, and deserves to be popular. It te 
the cream of light literature, graceftiU 
brilliant, and continuously interesting."— 
Globe, 

BOSA GBET. 

By the Author of *' Annk Dtsart. 8 ▼. 

"The characters are well delineated, 
the story is lucidly told, and the conver- 
sations are spirited, and impressed wiUi 
the individuality of the speakers. Alto- 
gether the work is a success.*' — Dtulp 
News, 

ISABEL ; 

THE YOUNG WIFE, AND THE OLD 
LOVE. 

By J C. Jbaffrkson, Author of '*Crbws 
Risk." 3 vols. 

" A clever picture of modern life, written 
by a man who has seen the world. * Isa- 
bel * is a fresh, healthy, entertaining 
book." — Leader, 

WILDPLOWEB. 

By the Author of *'Thb Housk op El- 
mo rb." 3 vols. 

" One of the best novels it has lately 
been our fortune to meet with . The plot 
is ingenious and novel, and the characters 
are sketched with a masterly hand."— 
Press. 

THE GENEBAL'S 
DAUGHTEB. 

By Capt. Brook J. Knioht. 8 vols' 

** A lively, dashing tale, with broadly- 
marked characters, and more than the 
average number of startling incidents."— 
Ut. Gaz, 

MABBIED FOB LOVK 

By Author of *' Cousin Gbopprbt." 8 v. 

" ' Bf arried for Love * is as full of lively 
sketches, smart writing, and strongly- 
drawn character as ' Cousin Geoffrey,' and 
the story is of a more exciting and moving 
nature." — Globe. 

THE YOUNG LOBD. 

By the Author of '* Thb Discipline op 
LiPB," &c. 2 vols. 
" This new novel by Lady Emily Pon- 
sonby is interesting as a story, and still 
more to be commended for the profitahk 
\e««ow«\\.V[xc>aL\c«.\A««" — Lit. Gaz. 
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BACHEL 6EAT. 

By JlTLIA KArANAOH, 

Anthor of "Natbalim/* ftc. 1 vol. 

" Bachel Gray la a charming and touch, 
log story, narrated with grace and skill. 
No on* can read the story and not feel 
m good influence from it. The characters 
are vlgorooily sketched, and have a iife- 
Uko reality about them. We heartily re- 
eoniinend this story, and shall rejoice 
when Hiss Karansgh will give us an- 
otJbtr tqually good.'* — Athenautn. 

EVELYN MABSTON. 

Bj the Author of " Emima Wtndham." 

" Ue author has made in ' Evelyn 
MmlMi ' a considerable advance over her 
later fictions. She has choaen a new field 
ftir the aubject of her tale, and conceived 
her principal actors \vi>h her pristine 
•kill, as well as executed them with her 
pristine finish.'* — Spectator. 

ABTHUB BRANDON. 

2 vols. 

" ' Arthur Brandon ' abounds in free, 
rigorous sketches, both of life and scenery, 
which are dashed off with a freshness and 
Titality which the reader will feel to be 
eharmin^. The pictures of Rome and of 
artist-life in Home are especially good."->- 
Athen^nnn. 

THE HOUSE OF ELMOBE ; 

A FAMILY BISTORT. 8 VOls. 

"A splendid production. The story, 
conceived with great skill, is worked out. 
in a succession of powerful portraitures, 
and of soul-stirring scenes."— JoAn Bail. 

FEBCY BLAKE; 

On, THE YOUNG RIFLEMAN. 
By Capt. Raptkr. 3 vols. 

** A capital novel, of the ' Charles 
O'Malley * school, full of dashing adven- 
ture, with scenes of real history cleverly 
introduced in the narrative."— LtY. Ocut, 

MODEBN SOCIETT 
INBOME. 

By J. R. Bbstx, Esq. 2nd Edition, 3 v. 

" This work is singularly interesting. It 
contains striking narratives of most of the 
principal events that occurred from the 
accession of Pio Nono to the occupation 
of Rome by the French, with spirited and 
truthful sketches of the leading characters 
of that memorable period.*' — Lit. Oeut. 

THE LADT OF FASHION. 

By the Author of 
"Thb HiSTORT OP A Flirt,"&c. 8 vols. 

*'A striking picture of social existence. 
The story has the merit of originality, and 
the vigorous descriptions, the brilliant 
touches, and the life-like portraits im- 
part lustre to its pages.*'— 5un. 



KABGABET 
AND HEB BBIDESKAIDS. 

By the Author of ** Woman*s DaTonow.*' 

" We recommend all who are in search 
of a fascinating novel to read this work. 
There are a freshness and an originality 
about it quite charming, and there is a 
certain nobleness in the treatment, both 
of senUment and incident, which ii not 
often found.*' — Alheiutum, 

THE SOBBOWS OF 
GENTILITY. 

By Miss JawsBiraT. 3 vols. 

"A remarkablygood novel. **—£;«mnffser. 
*' In a tale extremely simple in idea and 

gerfectly natural in execution. Miss Jews- 
ury has contrived to exhibit a choice 
moral with her accustomed grace and 
power. We advise our readers to send for 
* The Sorrows of Gentility.'*— J/ilentfiim. 

OUB OWN STOBY. 

By SkLIVA Bl/NBITRT. 

Author of ** LiPB in Swrdxn.** 8 toIs. 

** A work of unquestionable genius. The 
story is full of interest.*'— CArom'c/e. 

*'An exceediuKly instructive and im« 
proving book." — John Bull. 

CONSTANCE HEBBEBT. 

By Miss Jxwsbury. 8t. 

" * Constance Herbert ** is a poem in its 
beauty and its lofty purpose) a romance 
in its variety and fascination. The tale 
is deeply interesting.**- J fAeMSttm. 

MB* ABLE. 

2 vols. 

" * Mr. Arle * is a work of a very high 
order, and we are offering it no light 
tribute when we say that, in style and 
conception, it reminds us of the writiuga 
of Mrs. Gaskell."— JoAn Bull, 

THE NEXT DOOB 
NEIGHBOUBS. 

By Mas. Oascoionb. Authorof ** Tmur* 
tation, &c. 3 vols. 

*' The author has successfhlly pof^ 
trayed the manners of the day in one of 
the best novels that have lately appeared." 
•^Herald. 

OUT ON THE WOBLD. 

By Hbnrt Owoan, L.L.D. 8 tdIs. 

** The thoughts and observstloos of Dr. 
Owgan's *Out on the World,* are of a 
fresh and racy kind, and very different 
from the generality of novels."— i^ec^aler. 
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